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VIEW ON THE EAST RIVER. 

Tue annexed View on the East River is taken from the 

heights of Indinberg about four miles from the city of Newyork; id 

and includes ‘several interesting objects. On the heights of Bed- “ 
ford, which bound the distance, was fought the battle of Long- i 

4sland, and: in Kips bay immediately at the feet of the spectator, i 


the British. -army landed soon after that disastrous affair. The 
large ppt in the centre of the picture was erected by Méssrs. 
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Brown, for the purpose of sheltering ships ¥ while on f4 
s frpr 5 the -weather. The. first vessel built beneath mM . : 
of fi ve handred tons, called the America. ‘Immedi- 
eyo eyond if are « deen the gunboat’ fleet in the Wilheboa anc 
one of the. large frigates. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LIFE OF JOHN EWING, D. D. LATE PROVOST OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue following life is an eminent example of the beneficial 
results of persevering industry, and the object of recording it 
will have been attained, if it shall teach the timid, a proper con- 
fidence in his own efforts, and the presumptuous, an humble con- 
fidence in his God. 

Dr. Joun Ew1ne was born on the twenty-second day of June, 
1732, in the township of Nottingham, in Ceecil county, Maryland, 
near to the line which separates that state from Pennsylvania. 
Of his ancestors little is known. They emigrated from Scot- 
land at an early period of the settlement of our country, and fixed 
themselves on the banks of the Susquehanna, near to the spot 
where he was born. They were farmers, who, if they did not 
extend their names beyond their immediate neighbourhood, yet 
maintained within it that degree of reputation which their de- 
scendants can speak of without a blush. 

His father was enabled by his industry to support his family* 
from the produce of his farm, and to give to his children that 
degree of education which country schools at that time had te 
offer. This indeed was little, but it was all that was necessary 
to such a mind as Dr. Ewing’s. It was sufficient to furnish the 
rudiments of science, which, however early they are lost by or- 
dinary minds in the distractions of a life of business, only serve 
to fan the fire of ambition in stronger intellects, and to direct and 
guide their possessors to fame. 

The school-house at which Dr. Ewing was taught the ele- 
ments of his native language and the first rules in arithmetic, 
was at a considerable distance from his father’s residence. The 
daily exercise of walking thither in his youth, tended to invigo- 
rate a constitution naturally strong, and enabled him to acquire 
a stock of health which carried him through sixty years without 
sickness. At this school it cannot be supposed that he learned 
much, but he was soon removed from it and placed under the 


* There were five brothers: William, George, Alexander, John, and his 
twin brother, James, who is the only one now living. 
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superintendance of Dr. Alison, a clergyman eminent for his eru- 
dition and piety, who then directed a school at Newlondon cross 
roads, in the state of Pennsylvania. After having finished those 
studies usually taught in his school, he remained with him three 
years as atutor. To this he was led, not merely by inclination, 
but by necessity. His father died about this time, and left his 
small property to be distributed according to the laws of the state 
of Maryland, in which that of primogeniture prevailed. The 
eldest son inherited the patrimonial estate, and left Dr. Ewing 
and his remaining brothers, to struggle in the world with twenty 
pounds each. At this distribution of his father’s property he 
did not repine, for he then felt a confidence in his own powers 
which did not deceive him, which poverty could not diminish, 
and which enabled him subsequently to attain that honourable 
elevation which he adorned by his virtues as well as his talents. 

Under the kind care of Dr. Alison he made considerable pro- 
gress in his favourite pursuit, the study of mathematics. Books 
of science were not at that time easily obtained in America, espe- 
cially in places remote from cities; but such was his thirst for 
knowledge that he frequently rode thirty or forty miles to obtain 
the loan of a book which might afford him some information on 
the subject of his favourite speculations. Those authors who 
were safe guides could not always be obtained. Incorrect wri- 
tings sometimes fell into his hands, the errors of which did not 
escape the detection of his penetrating and original genius. It 
often occurs that difficulties only quicken the eagerness of the 
mind in its pursuits, and bring into action its latent energies. 
Such was the result of difficulties on Dr. Ewing at this early 
period of his life. His mind did not shrink from intellectual 
conflict, but gathered vigour from hindrance, and bade defiance 
to difficulty. At this period he certainly learned much from 
books, and much from the conversation of Dr. Alison, of whom 
indeed he always spoke with kindness, but he acquired more from 
the habits of close thinking in which he early indulged. To the 
two former he was much indebted, but if we allow to those 
sources of information all that they merit, it will yet not be ha- 
zardous to say that in the science of mathematics he was self- 
taught, and could never have reached that station which he al- 
terwards adorned, struggling as he was with poverty and harassed 
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with difficulties, without receiving from other than human aid 
the impulse which carried him forward. 

In the year 1754 he left the school of Dr. Alison, and re- 
moved to Princeton for the purpose of entering the college. Mr. 
Burr, the father of the late vice-president of the United States, 
was then president of that institution, and of that great and cele- 
brated man he was a favourite pupil. He joined the senior class, 
and, impelled by pecuniary embarrassments, engaged at the same 
time as teacher of the grammar school which was connected with 
the college. His intention was to graduate, and for this purpose 
it was necessary that he should study in private some branches 
of learning to which he had previously been unable to attend. 
These causes made his labour greater than that of his class- 
mates. His studies were arduous and multiplied; but he brought 
to the contest a mind which difficulties did not easily subdue. 
He graduated with his class in the year 1755, and finding that 
he had still to toil for a subsistence, he immediately accepted 
the appointment of tutor in the college. At this period he re- 
solved to choose his profession; and feeling the study of theology 
congenial with his wishes, and calculated to permit him to min- 
gle with it scientific researches, he adopted it with his usual 
promptitude and his usual zeal. 

In pursuance of this design, he returned to Dr. Alison, his 
former tutor and friend, and, after the usual period of preparatory 
study, he was licensed to preach the Gospel by the presbytery of 
Newcastle, in the state of Delaware. At the age of twenty-six, 
before he undertook the pastoral charge of any congregation, he 
was selected to instruct the philosophical classes in the college 
of Philadelphia, during the absence of the provost, the late Dr. 
William Smith. Whilst he was engaged in the discharge of this 
honourable office, he received an invitation from the presbyterian 
congregation of his native place to settle himself among them 
as their pastor. This was an invitation on which he deliberated, 
before he declined it. To be selected by the friends of his youth 
as their spiritual guide; to fix himself with a decent stipend on 
his native spot among his relations and former associates, was a 
temptation calculated to win a man who was social in his affec- 
tions, and who was little troubled with the unquiet spirit of am- 
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bition. But he was by this time married, and having early known 
the valuc of a liberal education, he wished to give his offspring 
the opportunity of possessing those instructions which he him- 
self had so long toiled to acquire; which, during his life, he prais- 
ed as more valuable than wealth, and recommended to the atten- 
tion of his children by all the persuasions of paternal affection. 
Whilst, however, he was deliberating, he received, in the year 
1759, an unanimous invitation from the first presbyterian congre- 
gation in the city of Philadelphia to undertake their pastoral 
charge. ‘This he did not feel himself at liberty to decline, but 
accepted it, and fixed himself for his life. 

From this period until the year 1773, he continued to dis- 
charge his duties with a diligence and zeal seldom surpassed. 
In the bosom of his congregation he found affection and friend- 
ship, and learned that life has few stations to offer to an unam- 
bitious heart more valuable than that of a pastor beloved by his 
flock. He was now at liberty to pursue his favourite studies 
without other intrusions on his time than method and diligence 
could render harmless. During this period his studious re- 
searches enabled him to accumulate materials for the compilation 
of his Lectures on Natural Philosofihy, and such was the vigour 
of his understanding, such his habits of constant study, and so 
ample his stores of knowledge, that the volume published in 
1809 is copied from the original manuscript. 

New scenes now opened upon his view. In the year 1773 he 
was commissioned, with the consent of his congregation, in con- 
junction with Dr. Hugh Williamson, late a member of congress 
from the state of North Carolina, to solicit subscriptions in Great 
Britain for the academy of Newark in the state of Delaware. He 
took with him letters of recommendation from men of science 
and respectability to several eminent characters. These, aided 
by his own reputation for mathematical science, his general in- 
formation, and his virtues, procured for him the intimacy and 
friendship of several persons, who at that period and since held 
the highest stations of literature. Among these were the cele- 
brated historian Dr. Robertson, Dr. Webster, Mr. Balfour, and 
Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet of Scotland. He visited every 
place of importance in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in all 
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of them was received with that attention and respect which are 

due to the man of science and the minister of God. The cities 
of Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee. and Perth, presented to him 
their freedom, and, from the university of Edinburgh, of which 
Dr. Robertson was then the Principal, he received, without ap- 
plication, the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Robertson, on 
presenting his diploma, declared that he had never before con- 
ferred a degree with greater pleasure. The acquaintance, thus 
commenced with this celebrated personage, ripened into intima- 
cy, and until the death of the latter, in 1793, he made constant 
and affectionate inquiries about Dr. Ewing from travelling Ame- 
ricans who visited him at Edinburgh. A few days before his 
death, some young American gentlemen waited upon him, to 
whom he spoke of his friend “as a man of great talents for whom 
he entertained a great personal regard,’ and his last words at 
parting were, “ Do not forget to present my kind regards to 
Dr. Ewing.” , 

Such a testimonial from such a man as the historian of 
Charles the Fifth, the descendants of Dr. Ewing may be per- 
mitted to remember and to speak of to the woyld. 

When he first visited England, the approaching contest with 
his native land was a topic of conversation in every society. He 
was warmly and uniformly the friend of his country, and although 
he had frequent offers of reward from men, high in power, if he 
would remain in England, yet his knowledge of the causes of the 
revolution; his acquaintance with the spirit and resources of his 
countrymen, and his integrity, forbade him to listen to them. He 
held frequent conversations with the minister, lord North, to 
whom, with that frankness and independence of sentiment which 
characterized him, he communicated all his information respect- 
ing the resources and power of the people of the united colonies 
To the minister he predicted the issue of the contest, and urged 
him to pause before he alienated. irretrievably, from the mother 
country the affections of loyal subjects. These conversations he 
was in the habit of repeating to his friends on his return from 
England, not without some degree of surprise that the minister 
should have involyed his country in a war with a people, of 
whose character, numbers, spirit and resources he was utterly 


ignorant. 
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Among the eminent literary characters whom Dr. Ewing 
met at the hospitable table of Mr. Dilly, the London bookseller, 
was the truly great Dr. Johnson. He loved to speak to his friends 
of this interview, which serves to illustrate the character of a 
man, of whom every one, who has read, knows something. When 
Mr. Dilly invited Dr. Ewing to dine with him, he added, “ You 
will meet the great Dr. Johnson, but you must not contradict 
him; we never contradict him.” The day arrived, and Dr. Ew- 
ing, on entering the parlour of Mr. Dilly, found several eminent 
literary characters engaged in easy conversation, which, how- 
ever, was instantly suspended when Dr. Johnson entered the 
room. There was a general silence. He scarcely noticed any 
one, but, seizing a book which lay on the table, read in it atten- 
tively until dinner was announced. Here, every one seemed to 
forget himself, and anxious to please him by the most assiduous 
attentions. He attended. however to nothing but his plate. He 
did not seem to know that any one was present, until, having 
eaten voraciously. without exhibiting many of those graces which 
constituted so great a portion of Chesterfield’s morality, he rais- 
ed his head slowly, and, looking around the table, surveyed the 
guests for the first time. They were then engaged in a dis- 
cussion of the expected controversy with America, and, as Dr. 
Ewing had lately left his native country, he, with his usual frank- 
ness, and without adverting to, or regarding the prejudices of 
Dr. Johnson, began te defend the cause of the colonies. John- 
son looked at him with sternness, and said, “ What do you know, 
Sir, on that subject?” Mr. Dilly’s caution was forgotten, and Dr. 
Ewing calmly replied, that having resided in America during his 
life, he thought himself qualified to deliver his opinions on the 
subject under discussion. This produced an animated conver- 
sation. Johnson’s prejudices against the Americans were strong; 
he considered them, as he always termed them, rebels and 
scoundrels, and these epithets were now by no means sparingly 
used. It is difficult to say how far he might have been provoked, 
by opposition in argument, if a fortunate turn had not been gi- 
ven to the dispute. Johnson had rudely said, “Sir, what do you 
know in America. You never read. You have no books there.” 
‘Pardon me, sir.” replied Dr. Ewing, “ we have read the Ram- 
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bler.” This civility instantly pacified -him, and, after the rest of 
the company had retired, he sat with Dr. Ewing until midnight, 
speaking amicably and eloquently, and uttering such wisdom as 
seldom falls from the lips of man. 

In the summer of 1775, Dr. Ewing returned to his native 
land, with a mind highly improved by his travels. He had di- 
rected his inquiries to the study of man, in all the varieties which 
Great Britain and Ireland afforded. He had collected much in- 
formation and many anecdotes, which on his return were re- 
served for the amusement and instruction of that social circle, 
which he loved to collect at his own fireside. His parlour was 
always the scene of cheerfulness and hospitality. His finances 
indeed were never more than moderate, but he was always able 
to furnish for his guests something more valuable than the deli- 
cacies of the season, or the wines of France. 

War had now commenced between the United States and 
Great Britain, and he adhered to the cause of his country with 
steadiness and zeal. When the British army was expected in 
Philadelphia in 1777, he removed his family to his native place, 
where he continued to reside until the city was evacuated by 
Clinton, immediately before his retreat through the state of 
Newjersey to Newyork. He then returned to his congregation, 
and in 1779 was elected to the provostship of the university of 
Pennsylyania, which station he filled until hrs death. 

To this station he was fully competent. In all the branches 
of learning and science usually taught in colleges, he was un- 
commonly accurate, and in his mode of instruction and of com- 
municating information he was probably never surpassed. On 
his appointment he prepared the Lectures which have been pub- 
lished, and which he delivered to his pupils during a period of 
twenty years. They contain all that is necessary for the mere 
student; written in a plain and simple style, and arranged with 
reat method and perspicuity. As a teacher perhaps no one 
was ever more beloved. His authority over his pupils was that 
of a parent, and while he maintained that discipline without 
which genius will be wasted, and diligence useless, he won their 
affection by the mildest manners. 
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All his hours were now occupied. He attended at the univer- 
sity during the mornings and afternoons of every day, and devo- 
ted his remaining time to the duties of his pastoral charge, and 
a necessary attention to his private affairs. These were arduous 
and multiplied. Visiting the sick, and interchanging with his 
parishioners the visits of friendship, occupied much of his time. 
And when from the performance of these duties, he retired to 
his closet, he was obliged to prepare, usually two, but always at 
least one discourse for the approaching sabbath. But these dif- 
ficulties yielded to his love of method and untiring diligence. 
He rose with the sun, and retired to rest at a late hour in the 
night; yet his constitution was naturally so robust, and the care 
of his health so judicious, that, during a period of forty years, 
he was never prevented by sickness from attending to his pasto- 
ral duties. 

But these were not his only employments. His mathemati- 
cal reputation attracted the attention of his fellow citizens, and on 
various occasions he was appointed to perform public duties. 
He was one of those gentlemen who were commissioned to run 
the boundary line of the state of Delaware, and to settle the 
boundary line between the states of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut and between Pennsylvania and Virginia. He was also ap- 
pointed in conjunction with the late David Rittenhouse, by the 
state of Pennsylvania, to survey the most practicable ground for 

a turnpike road between Philadelphia and Lancaster. He was a 
distinguished member, and for some time one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Philosophical Society, to which he made 
several valuable communications, which are recorded in the vo- 
lumes of their transactions.* He also made several valuable ad- 
ditions to the astronomical articles in the American edition of 
the British Encyclopzxdia, published by Mr. Thomas Dobson. 
About the year 1795, he commenced the compilation of a course 
of Lectures on Natural History, for the use of the pupils in the 


* The following were the communications which he made to the A. P. S. 
“ An account of the Transit of Venus over the sun, June 3d, 1769, and of the 
‘Pransit of Mercury, November 9th, 1769, both as observed in the statehouse, 
Philadelphia.” “* An improvement in the construction of Godfrey’s Quadrant.” 
VOE. I, rf 
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university, and made some progress in the work, but his health 
did not permit him to complete his plan. 

From the year 1779 to the time of his death, his life had little 
variety. He continued to discharge the various duties of pastor, 
preceptor, husband, parent, and friend, without making, as it is 
believed, one good man his foe. The compensation which he 
received from the university and from the church, although not 
large, enabled him, with economy, to raise a numerous family, 
and to acquire a moderate property. But he was not versed in 
the artifices of business. He was a friend, and he trusted. He 
was himself free from yuile, and therefore easily duped, and thus, 
in his old age, he had the mortification to see his little property 
swept from him by those to whom he had formerly loved to ren- 
der acts of kindness. Yet he did not speak harshly of those who 
had injured him. Some of them indeed he forgave, though he 
could not forget. But for the conduct of the rest, he was always 
desirous to find excuses, and he continued during his life to de- 
fend those who could find no other apologist. 

In the summer of 1796 he was attacked with a violent disor- 
der, which it required a long time to subdue. He never how- 
ever recovered from its effects; but although it left him so fee- 
ble as to be unable to walk without aid, he still persevered in 
performing his public dutics. His remaining strength began to 
fail him during the early part of the year 1802, and in the month 
of August, he removed his family on account of the yellow fever 
io the house of his son in Montgomery county, in Pennsylvania, 
where he died on the 8th of September of that year, in the 7Ist 
year of his age. 

The following sketch is extracted from a funeral sermon 
preached by his pastoral successor, the rey. Dr. John Blair Linn, 
on the 2lstof November, 1802, in the first Presbyterian Church, 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

‘¢ The unembellished incidents which have now been narra- 


ied of Dr. Ewing’s life, his religious and scientifical writings; his 
observations and deportment in the different relations of society, 
declare that his mind was uncommonly strong and penetrating, 
and that he had a mild and correct taste. Were we to distin- 
suish between his powers, we would say that his understanding 
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predominated over his imagination. He had more the mind of 
Locke than of Milton. He looked through nature more with the 
eye of the philosopher than of the poet. The sublimer and minu- 
ter forms of matter were objects of his investigation; and we 
cannot but suppose him to have been gifted with diversified ta- 
lents, who could scan the illuminated glories of the heavens, 
and inspect the insect which is only visible to the microscopic 
eye: We cannot but suppose that his researches were extensive, 
who looked into the mind of man, analyzed his faculties and af- 
fections; who unfolded to him the great truths of his God, who 
looked through the howling wilds and taught the properties of 
the brutal tribes, who looked through the fields of air and de- 
scribed the race which travel on the wing. In the science of 
mathematics, Dr. Ewing, if not unrivalled, was unsurpassed by 
any character in this country. His knowledge of the learned 








languages was very considerable. The Hebrew language, which 
is too often neglected by the ministers of God in the present day, 
was one of his favourite studies. In the mornings of his latter 
days, he always read a portion of the scriptures in their original 
tongue; and you could seldom enter his room without seeing on 
his couch beside him his Hebrew bible. His qualifications as a 
minister of the gospel were many and eminent. Science was to 
him a powerful assistant in the labours of his sacred office. She 
was with him a handmaid to religion, and, aided by her, he was 
an able champion of the cross, both in the advocation of its cause 
and in the repulsion of the attacks of impiety and error. He was 
mighty in the scriptures. To the fountain of all religious know- 
ledge he went for instruction. His religious opinions were not 
so much founded upon the systems written by fallible men, as 
upon the scriptures of infallibility. He adopted not Calvin or 
Arminius, or Socinus, but the word of God as his guide. He 
read, he examined, he decided for himself. With the works of 
commentators and systematical writers he was familiar; he con- 
sidered them as indispensable assistants to the student, but his 
veneration for these did not impress upon him a blind obedience 
to their dictates: He was first convinced by his own researches 
that they corresponded with the sacred volume, before he ac- 
knowledged their authority. His own investigation confirmed 
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him in his belief of the doctrines of grace. These were the doc- 


trines which he preached and which he endeavoured to impress 
upon the hearts of his people.* His discourses were written 
with accuracy; the truths which they contained were well ex- 
amined and digested before he ventured to offer them to the 
public. He thought it a duty which he owed to his God and his 
hearers, to think before he spoke, to study and to ponder in pri- 
vate, before he arose in the presence of an audience as the mes- 
senger from heaven. To God he looked for aid and support; 
but he looked for assistance in his study, before he trusted to 
divine impulse in the sacred desk. Perhaps it may be said with 
truth that no minister in this country has adopted a better me- 
thod of instruction than that which distinguished his discourses; 
and perhaps it may be said that none more fully illustrated and 
confirmed by plain and decisive reasoning, the passage which he 
chose for discussion. The style in which he embodied his con- 
ceptions was always perspicuous and occasionally ornamental. 
Ornament however he did not often employ. He sometimes 
poured forth ‘thoughts that breathed and words that burned,’ but 
his most usual manner was sober and temperate, such as was 
adopted before him by Tillotson and Sherlock. Mere declama- 
tion was never heard from him; his discourses were always solid 
and edifying, and so equal in the scale of merit; that perhaps to 
no one which he wrote in the vigour of his mind could a decided 
preference be given.” 

‘‘ His delivery was pleasing and happy. If, in his old age, 
from debility, it was not remarkable for animation, yet it was dis- 
tinguished for correctness, and could sometimes touch the finest 


springs of tenderness and pity. 
“ The temper of Dr. Ewing was gencrous, and not often ruf- 


‘fled. His manners and deportment were easy and affable. Free 


from guile himself, he suspected not guile in others. He had 
a freeness of salutation which sometimes surprised the stranger, 
but which was admired by those who knew him, as it proceeded 
from a heart open and honest. His talents for conversation were 


* « Among the practical writers he thought that Doddridge was the best: 
and he thought that the method which he i Nowed in his discourses was a 


good model fer the practic] and devout preacher.” 
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remarkably entertaining. From severer studies he could un- 
bend, and become the companion of innocent mirth and happy 
gayety. In the house of bidden joy his religion did not wear the 
frown; it covered not itself with the mantle of sorrow, but it 
taught him to rejoice with those that rejoice, as well as to weep 
with those that weep. He was perfectly free from pedantry, and 
from every thing that bore its resemblance. In the company of 
philosophers, he was in his conversation the philosopner, and 
with the unlettered, the man of ease and accommodation. His 
talent of narration was universally admired. His observation of 
men and manners in this country and abroad furnished him with 
many scenes and facts which as painted and related by him were 
extremely entertaining. In domestic life he was amiable. He 
had all the heart of the husband; he had all the heart of the pa- 
rent; he had the full heart of a friend; surrounded by a large 
family,she had care and tenderness for them all. His affection 
for his children was such that, even in his moments of severest 
study, he received them with smiles, and laid aside his books to 
partake of their infantile sports. 

“ Dr. Ewing was tall in his person, and, while in younger 
life, was handsome and graceful. His constitution was remarka- 
bly sound and strong. He was settled with his congregation 
forty years withqut being prevented more than once or twice by 
sickness from discharging the duty of his pastoral charge. The 
only serious disorder which he had, was the one which proved 
fatal, and which first seized him (in 1796) six years before his 
death. After his first attack he frequently preached, but never 
regained his strength of body, or vigour of mind. In his sick- 
ness he discovered patience, fortitude and resignation to the 
will of his heavenly Father. No murmur escaped his lips, and 
his last moments were closed apparently without a pang and 
without a struggle. In a good old age, in his seventy-first year, 
he fellto the ground /ike as a shock of corn cometh in his season. 
A short time before his death he buried the last of those mem- 
bers of his congregation who signed his call.” 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—WHor. 


Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind. By Benja- 
min Rush, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, and 
of Clinical Practice in the University of Pennsylvania. 


WHEREVER Civilisation and science have united their influ- 
ence to illuminate the mind, elevate the sentiments, and dignify 
the character of man, and even amid the gloom of barbarism 
itself, a sound intellect is esteemed the most valuable of earthly 
possessions. Tar surpassing mere health of body, and all consi- 
derations relating to titles and wealth and power, it is the choi- 
cest blessing that heaven can bestow. It is with justice, there- 
fore, that, physically speaking, madness is every where regarded 
as preeminent in the catalogue of human calamities. Fevers, 
convulsions, tortures, and wounds—corporeal maladies of what- 
ever description—even death itself, in its most appalling form, 
are trifles when compared tothe wreck of the mind. Ofall ob- 
jects which earth can present to the eye of sensibility, a shatter- 
ed intellect is the most shocking.—It excites the liveliest com- 
miseration and the deepest horror.—Reason tossed in ruin from 
her seat—Memory vitiated or entirely extinguished—Perception 
itself impaired and deceptive—the Understanding overthrown 
and broken, as it were, into glittering fragzments—the Judgment 
paralysed, or acting only to err and mislead—the Imagination 
roused to the utmost extravagance, and abandoned to fancies 
the most wild and incoherent—the Passions let loose and ungo- 
vernable as the whirlwind, or Terror and Despair benumbing 
and stiffening every faculty of the soul, while the balm of Repose 
is for months and years denied to the sufferer.—Such is a faint 
outline of the picture which mental derangement occasionally 
exhibits, and such the wretchedness which the volume before 
us professes to relieve. We mean not to speak irreverently 
when we say, that next, in its importance and beatific influence, 


to the conversion of the soul from a fallen to a regenerated state, 
is the reduction of the intellect from madness to reason. 

On the American mind, the very title of the work which we 
hold under our consideration, connected with the name of its 
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venerable author, is calculated to produce a pleasing effect. The 
publication will be welcomed as an offering of the most consoli- 
tory promise. It will be associated with all the advantages 
which have been derived, in mental diseases, from the practice 
therein recommended, in almost every quarter of the United 
States. The contents of the volume are not now for the first 
time made known to the physicians of our country. For many 


years past they have been inculcated, with ample illustrations, © 


in a course of lectures delivered by the professor to the medical 
students in the university of Pennsylvania. These young gen- 
tlemen, returning to their homes and commencing their medical 
career, have, in many instances, reduced them to practice, much 
to their own credit, and no less to the advantage of suffering 
humanity. 

To those acquainted with the history of Dr. Rush as a prac- 
titioner and a teacher of medicine, it is well known that his la- 
bours and inquiries in relation to madness have been not only 
long since commenced, and pursued with a zealous and unrelax- 
ing industry, but conducted on a scale of unusualextent. His 
knowledge of medical science, in its utmost latitude, has ren- 
dered him familiar with every thing that has been written on 
the diseases of the mind, while a wide range of private practice 
among persons insane, and an attendance of more than thirty 
years as physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, the most ex- 
tensive asylum for lunatics in the United States, have furnished 
him with the fruits of ample experience. It is evident, more- 
over, that the professor has bestowed on mental diseases an at- 
tention far beyond what belongs to common medical observation. 
He has studied them as a philosopher, no less than as a practi- 
tioner of the healing art—in their nature and secret causes, no 
iess than in their symptoms and modes of treatment. His con- 
stant and determined aim has been, to fathom them, if possible, 
in all their depth, and to pursue them through all the intricacies 
of their character. To this he has been led, not only by his 
wish, as a philanthropist, to administer relief to the keenest mi- 
series which man can endure, but, by his laudable desire of fame, 
as a writer, and by his responsible station as a public teacher, 
whose opinions are destined to have a-wide range and a weigh- 
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ty influence on the medical mind of the United States. On the 
degree of success with which his efforts have been crowned in 
this arduous and highly beneficent undertaking, and the extent 
to which he has filled up the measure of public expectation, we 
shall not at present attempt to decide. It is sufficient for us to 
observe, and we hope to convince our readers, that we do not 
hazard the observation rashly, that the work contains much mat- 
ter, which, whether it be entirely original or not, is interesting 
in its nature, and important in its relation to the welfare of man. 

As our business, at present, is not so much with physicians, as 
with our fellow citizens at large, we deem it improper to trouble 
our readers with a view of the peculiar points of doctrine which 
Dr. Rush attempts to maintain, in his inquiry into the causes, 
the seat, and the nature of madness. Whether this be a disease 
eriginating and existing exclusively in the mind, or a mala- 





dy of common origin, communicated, in all cases, to the mind 
from the body—Whether it consist in a morbid state of action 
in the blood vessels of the brain, or in some other portion of that 
important organ—W hether it is to be regarded as constituting an 
unit with rheumatism, peripneumony, and other diseases con- 
fessedly corporeal—Or whether it be an affection suz grneris— 
These are matters of mere hypothesis, on which we do not con- 
ceive it our duty to dwell, much less our province to attempt te 
decide. Inasmuch as they could not be made intelligible to 
the generality of readers, so neither could they be rendered in- 
teresting to them by any excellence of discussion or felicity of ex- 
pression. We cannot, however, conceal our apprehension, that, 
in relation to these topics, physicians of enlightened and inde- 
pendent minds will be slow in adopting the sentiments of our 
author, although urged with the zeal of an enthusiast, support- 
ed with much ingenuity, and sanctioned by all the weight of his 
character. With respect to ourselves, we wish it to be clearly 
understood, that however favourable our sentiments may be as 
to the intention and general scope of the work, and however 
high our estimation of the many accurate descriptions and ex- 
cellent practical precepts with which it abounds, our approba- 
tion of these particulars is not to be received as any intimation of 
our assent to all the speculations and opinions which it contains. 
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On the other hand, we feel a persuasion bordering even on con- 
viction itself, that it would have lost nothing, either on the score 
of respectability or usefulness, had many of these opinions been 
suffered to slumber in the mind of the author. But whether all 
the opinions of the professor be tenable or not, there are none 
of them, perhaps, without their claim to some degree of consi- 
deration. In the general scope of his observations on the dis- 
eases of the mind he has certainly travelled over a wider field, 
and embraced a more extensive, at least, a more circumstantial 
view of the subject, than we have hitherto met with in the wri- 
tings of any other author. Nothing appears to have escaped his 
notice which bears any real affinity to madness. Of the magni- 
tude of the superstructure, some idea may be formed from the 
extent of the basis on which it is erected. 

In analysing the mind, the doctor enumerates as sO many 
distinct and independent /aculties, the understanding, the me- 
mory, the imagination, the passions, the principle of faith, the 
will, the moral faculty, conscience, and the sense of Deity. The 
chief mental oferations he states to be sensation, perception, 
association, judgment, reasoning, and volition. An unsound 
condition of either of these he regards as a modification of intel- 
lectual derangement. Each several faculty and operation, more- 
over, he considers as subject to derangement in different de- 
grees; each degree constituting a different form of disease. 
Hence the unusual extent and variety which necessarily charac- 
terize the scheme he has adopted. 

Madness, according to the sentiments of our author, in which 
every physician of observation will concur, may be, in a twofold 
point of view, either partial or general. It is partial, either 
when a part only of the faculties of the mind are deranged, the 
rest retaining their usual sanity; or when the same faculty is de- 
ranged on a few subjects, but correct in relation to all others. 
Mania, or general madness consists in an indiscriminate wreck— 
a chaos of all the intellectual faculties—and that without any 
distinction of subjects. 

In common with other metaphysicians, our author considers 
the understanding as the noblest faculty of the mind, and repre- 
sents it as most frequently the seat of derangement. With the 
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consideration, therefore, of the diseases of this faculty he com- 
mences the practical part of his work. 

Partial derangement of the understanding the professor di- 
vides into two different forms of disease. The first is hypo- 
chondriasis, which, in technical phraseology peculiar to himself, 
he denominates tristimania, because it is accompanied by pain- 
ful apprehensions and dejection of mind. To the second he 
gives the name of amenomania (agreeable madness) because it 
is accompanied with pleasure, or is, at least, exempt from men- 
tal distress. 

But instead of a formal analysis, which could, at best, furnish 
nothing but a feeble and mutilated picture, and would, besides, 
be more suitable for a professional than a literary journal, we 
shall, forthe gratification of our readers, proceed, without fur- 
ther introduction, to lay before them a few extracts which appear 
to us worthy of their attention, and are, at the same time, calcu- 
lated to afford them correct views of the general character and 
usefulness of the work. As these extracts will constitute of 
themselves by far the most valuable part of this paper, we shall 
attach but little importance cither to the order in which they 
may be introduced, or the remarks with which they may be oc- 
casicnally accompanied. 

Of hypochondriasis or tristimania, our author gives the fol- 
lowing interesting description: 

The characteristic symptom of this form of derangement, as it appears in 
the mind, is distress, the causes of which are numerous, and of a personal na- 


ture. I shall enumerate some of them, as they have appeared in different peo- 
ple. They relate, 1, to the patient’s body. He erroneously believes himself 


to be afflicted with various diseases, particularly with consumption, cancer, 
stone, and above all, with impotence, and the venereal disease. Sometimes 
he supposes himself to be poisoned, or that his constitution has been ruined 
by mercury, or that the seeds of the hydrophobia are floating in his system. 

2. He believes that he has a living animalin his body. A sea captain, for- 
merly of this city, believed for many years that he had a wolf in his liver, 
Many persons have fancied they were gradually dying, from animals of other 


kinds preying upon different parts of their bodies. 3. He imagines himself 
to be converted into an animal of another species, such as a goose, a cock, x 
dog, acat, a hare, a cow, and the like. In this case he adopts the noises ant 
gestures of the animals into which he supposes himself to be transformed. 
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4. He believes he inherits, by transmigration, the soul of some fellow crea- 
ture, but much oftener of a brute animal. There is now a madman in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital who believes that he was once a calf, and whomentions 
the name of the butcher that killed him, and the stall in the Philadelphia 
market on which his flesh was sold, previously to his animating his present 
body. 

5. He believes he has no soul. The late Dr. Percival communicated to 
ime, Many years ago, an account of a dissenting minister in England, who be- 
lieved that God had annihilated his soul as a punishment for his having kil- 
led a highway man, by grasping him by the throat, who attempted to rob him. 
His mind was correct upon allther subjects. 

6. He believes he is transformed into a plant. In the memoirs of the count 
de Maurepas, we are told this error took possession of the mind of one of the 
princes of Bourbon to such a degree, that he often went and stood in his 
garden, where he insisted upon being watered in common with all the plants 
around him. 

7. The patient afflicted with this disease sometimes fancies he is trans: 
formed into glass. 

8. He believes, that by discharging the contents of his bladder, he shall 
drown the world. 

9. He believes himself to be dead. 

It is worthy of notice, in all these cases of erroneous judgment, the pa- 
tients reason correctly, that is, draw just inferences from their errors. Thus 
the prince of Bourbon, when he supposed himself to be a plant, reasoned 
justly when he insisted upon being watered. In like manner, the hypochon- 
driac who supposes himself to be dead, reasons with the same correctness 
when he stretches his body and limbs upon a bed or a board, and assumes the 

stillness and silence of the shroud. 


In illustration of the striking mental vicissitudes to which 
hypochondriac patients are frequently subject, the following pa- 
ragraphs are entitled to the attention of the curious reader. 


The hypochondriasis, or tristimania, like most other diseases, has pa- 
roxysms, and remissions or intermissions, all of which are influenced by 
many circumstances, pirticularly by company, wine, exercise, and, above all, 
the weather. 

A pleasant season, a fine day, and even a morning'sun, often suspend the 
disease. Mr. Cowper, who knew all its symptoms by sad experience, bears 
witness to the truth of this remark, in one of his letters to Mr. Haley. “1 
rise,” says he, “ cheerless and distressed, and brighten as the sun goes on,” 
Its paroxysms are sometimes denominated “ low spirits.” They continuc 
from a day, a week, a month, a season, to a year, and sometimes longer. The 
intervals differ, 1, in being accompanied with preternatural high spirits, 2. In 
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being attended with remissions only; and 3, with intermissions, or, in other 
words, with correctness, and equanimity of mind. 

The extremes of low and high spirits which occur in the same person, at 
different times, are happily illustrated by the following case. A physician in 
one of the cities of Italy was once consulted by a gentleman who was much 
distressed with a paroxysm of this intermitting state of hypocondriasm. He 
advised him to seck relief in convivial company, and recommended to him in 
particular to find out a gentleman of the name of Cardini, who kept all the 
tubes in the city, to which he was occasionally invited, in a roar of laughter. 
** Alas! Sir,” said the patient, with a heavy sigh, ‘Tam that Cardini.” Ma- 
ny such chara ters, aiternately marked*by high and low spirits, are to be 
found in all the cities in the world. 


The more advanced and inveterate stages of this terrible dis- 
ease, are thus most feelingly and eloquently described: 

Tie remissions and intermissions which have been described, cease, and 
even the tra:sient blaze of cheerfuiness, which now and then escapes from a 
hea:i smothered with anguish, is seen no more. The distress now becomes 
consiant. ‘“ Clouds return after every rain.” Not a ray of comfort glimmers 
upon the soul in any of the prospects or retrospects of life. Allis now 
darkness without and within.” ‘These poignant words were once uttered by 
a patient of mine with peculiar emphasis, while labouring under this stage 
of the disease. Neither nature nor art now possess a single beauty, nor mu- 
sic nor poetry a single charm. The two latter often give pain, and some- 
times offence. In vain do love and friendship, and domestic affection, offer 
sympathy or relief to the mind in this awful situation. Even the consolations 
of religion are rejected, or heard with silence and indifference. Night no 
longer affords a respite from misery. It is passed in distracting wakefulness, 
or in dreams more terrible than waking thoughts; nor does the light of the 
sun chase away a single distressing idea. ‘I rise in the morning,” says Mr. 
Cowper in a letter to Mr. Haley, “like an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered 
with the ooze and mud of melancholy.” No change of place is wished for that 
promises any alleviation of suffering. ‘ Could I be translated to paradise,” 
says the same elegant historian of his own sorrows, in a letter to lady Hes- 
keth, “ unless I could leave my body behind me, my ppelancaoly would cleave 
to me there.” 

But the most awful symptom of this disease remains yet to be mentioned, 
and that is pesparr. The marks of the extreme misery included in this 
word are sometimes to be seen in the countenances and gestures of hypochon- 
driacs in a hospital; but as it is difficult to obiain from such persons a history 
of their feelings, I shall endeavour to give some idea of them in the following 
account, communicated to me by a clergyman who passed four years and a 
half in that state of mind. 

He said “ he felt the bodily pains and mental anguish of the damned; that 
be slumbered only, but never slept soundly, during the long period that has 
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been mentioned; that he lost his appetites, and passions, so as to desire and 
relish nothing; and to love and hate no one; that his feet were constantly 
cold, and the upper part of his body warm; that he lost all sense of years, 
months, weeks, days, and nights, and even of morning and evening; that in 
this respect, time was to him, no more.” During the whole period of his 
misery, he kept his hands in constant motion towards his head and thighs, 
and ceased not constantly to cry out, “ wretched man that Iam! I am damn- 
ed; oh, 1 am damned everlastingly.” 


The remedies for hypochondriasis the doctor divides into 
such as act directly upon the body, ana such as act indirectly on 
the body, through the medium of the mind. 

In the first class of remedies dlood-lecting stands preeminent. 
In relation to this our author communicates an interesting and 
important anecdote. 


I was led to use it (blood-letting) by the following fact, communicated to 
me by the late Dr. Thomas Bond. A preacher among the friends cailed upon 
him, to consult him in this state of madness. He said he was possessed of a 
devil, and that he felt him constantly in aches and pains in every part of his 
body. The doctor felt his pulse, which he found to be full and tense. He 
advised him to sit down in his parlour, and persuaded him to let him open a 
vein in his arm. While the blood was flowing, the patient cried out, “ [ am 
relieved, I felt the devil fly out of the orifice in my vein as soon as it was 
opened.” From this time he recovered rapidly from his derangement. 


Under the second class of remedies, viz. such as are direct- 
ed to the body through the medium of the mind, he states some 
facts which are curious, and others of great importance, the know- 
ledge of which cannot be too extensively diffused. 


Terror once cured, for while, a patient of mine, of a belief that he had been 
poisoned by taking arsenic as a medicine, and that it had eaten out his bowels. 
A student of medicine, to whom he told this tale, attempted to convince him 
of his error, upon which he begged him to open him, and to satisfy himself 
by examining the cavity of his belly. After some preparation, the student laid 
him upon a table, and drew the back of a knife from one extremity of his 
belly to the other. ‘‘Stop, stop,” said my patient, “ P’ve got guts,” and 
suddenly escaped from the hands of his operator. His cure would probably 
have been durable, after the use of this remedy, had not real distress from 


another cause brought back that which was imaginary. 
Again, 


A physician, formerly of this city, used to divert his friends, by relating 
the history of a cure which had been performed of a patient in this form of 
madness, who believed himself to be a plant. One of his companions, who 
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favoured his deiusion, persuaded him he could not thrive without being wa- 
tered, and while he made the patient believe, for some time, he was pouring 
water from the spout of a tea pot, discharged his urine upon his head. The 
remedy in this case was resentment and mortification. 

I have heard of a person afflicted with this disease, who supposed himself 
to be dead, who was instantly cured by a physician proposing to his friends, 
in his hearing, to open his body, in order to discover the cause of his death. 


As a powerful remedy in this disease the doctor strongly re- 
commends employment, and deprecates idleness as a source of 
the greatest mischief. Under the term, employment, he in- 
cludes both exercise of body and occupation of mind. 

I knew a lady, in whom this disease was brought on by a disappointment 
in love, who cured herself by translating Telemachus into English verse. The 
remedy here was, chiefly, constant employment. 

Dr. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, delivers the following direc- 
tion for its cure: “ Be not idle; be not solitary.” Dr. Johnson has improved 
this advice by the following commentary upon it. ‘* When you are idle, be 
not solitary; and when you are solitary, be not idle.” The illustrious Spinola, 
upon hearing of the death a friend, inquired of what disease he died? “ Of 
having nothing to do,” said the person who mentioned it. Enough,” said 
Spinola, ** to kill a general.” 

The protessor’s observations under this head generally, are 
peculiarly calculated both to amuse and instruct. The reader 
will be amply rewarded by a perusal of them, there being few 
persons who may not find something in them, applicable, at 
times, to their own cases. 


From the following anecdotes, inferences highly important 
may be drawn. 


A gentleman afflicted with this disease went with a loaded pistol into a 
tavern in London, with a design to destroy himself. To conceal his intention, 
he called for a small decanter of wine, and, after locking the door of the 
room into which he had been conducted, cocked his pistol, but before he 
discharged its contents through his head, determined to try the quality of 
his wine. Perceiving it to be very good, he drank a second, and then a third 
glass, after which he uncocked his pistol, and finished the whole decanter. 
Finding such a prompt remedy for his despair in this cordial liquor, he con- 
tinued touse it freely, and was thereby cured. 

A maniac in the Pennsylvania Hospital, some years ago, expressed a 
strong desire to drown himself. Mr Higgins, the present steward of the hos- 
pital seemed to favour this wish, and prepared water for the purpose. The 
distressed man stripped himself and eagerly jumped into it. Mr. Higgins en- 
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deavoured to plunge his head under the water, in order, he said to hasten his 
death. The maniac,resisted, and declared he would prefer being burnt to 
death. “ You shall be gratified,” said Mr. Higgins, and instantly applied 
a lighted candle to his flesh. ‘ Stop, stop,” said he, I will not die now,” 
and never afterwards attempted to destroy himself, nor even expressed a wish 
for death. 

Zacutus relates the history of a hypochondriac who had made several un- 
successful attempts to destroy himself by fire. His physician, in order to 
cure him, wrapped him in a fresh sheep skin, which he had previously wet- 
ted with spirit of turpentine. He applied fire to this skin, which instantly 
enveloped him in a blaze, that so terrified him, that he never attempted after- 
wards to put anend to his life. 

In the memoirs of count Maurepas, it is related of the same prince of 
Bourbon who fancied himself to be a plant, that he sometimes supposed him- 
self to be dead, at which time he refused to take any food, for which he said 
be had no further occasion. To cure this alarming delusion, they contrived 
to disguise two persons who were introduced to him as his grandfather, 
and marshal Luxemburg, and who, after conversing with him for some time 
about the shades that inhabited the place of the dead, invited him to dine 
with marshal Turenne. The prince followed them into a cellar prepared for 


the purpose, where he made a hearty meal, which immediately restored him 
to the belief that he was alive. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the following ex- 
tracts, as containing truths which are curious and important in 
themselves, and may prove interesting, in no ordinary degree, 
to the cause of humanity. They tend to exculpate from the 
charge of vice, individuals who are only subject to the most de- 
plorable of misfortunes—they justly represent as under the in- 
fluence of mental delusion, persons, who are oftentimes stig- 
matized as abandoned to habitual falsehood. 


Amenomania is a common form of partial insanity. We see it in the en- 
thusiastic votaries of all the pursuits and arts of man. The alchymists, the 
searchers after perpetual motion, the astronomers, the metaphysicians, the 
politicians, the knight errants, and the travellers, have all in their turns fur- 
nished cases of this form of derangement. I once met with a striking in- 
stance of it, from alchymical pursuits, in a gentleman, at the table of Mr. 
Wolfe, in London. He related the issue of several experiments, in which some 
of the base metals had been converted into gold, and he declared, further, his 
belief, that there was at that time a man living in India, whose life had been 
prolonged above 600 years by an elixir thathad been discovered by an alchy- 
mist. Upon ether subjects he was rational and well informed. Dr. Johnsen has 
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given a just picture of this disease in the character of an astronomer, in his 
Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. Several of the nations of Europe have lately 
furnished instances of men deranged, from a belief in the possibility of pro- 
ducing perfection in human nature, and in civil government, by means of 
what they absurdly called the omnipotence of human reason. But we see this 
disease of the mind most frequently in the enthusiasts in religion, in whom 
it discovers itself in a variety of ways; particularly, 

1. In a belief that they are the peculiar favourites of heaven, and ex- 
clusively possessed of just opinions of the divine will, as revealed in the 
scriptures. 

2. That they see and converse with angels, andthe departed spirits of their 
relations and friends. 

3. That they are favoured with visions, and the revelation of future events. 
And, 

4, That they are exalted into beings of the highest order. Ihave seen two 
instances of persons, who believed themselves to be the Messiah, and I have 
heard of each of the sacred names and offices of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, having been assumed at the same time by three persons, under the 
influence of this partial form of derangement, in a hospital in Mexico. 


Our author’s extensive knowledge of insanity has enabled 
him to depict it in all its different varieties and forms. Some 
of the extraordinary effects of this disease he thus describes: 


From a part of the brain being preternaturally elevated, but not diseased, 
the mind sometimes discovers not only unusual strength and acuteness, but 
certain talents it never exhibited before. The records of the wit and cunning 
of madmen are numerous in every country. Talents for eloquence, poetry, 
music, and painting, and uacommon ingenuity in several of the mechanical 
arts, are often evolved in this state of madness. A gentleman whom [ at- 
attended in our hospital in the year 1810, often delighted, as well as astonish- 
ed, the patients and officers of our hospital, by his displays of oratory, in 
preaching from a table in the hospital yard every Sunday. A female patient 
of mine, who became insane after parturition in the year 1807, sang hymns 
and song's, of her owncomposition, during the latter stage of her illness, with 
a tone of voice so soft and pleasant, that I hung upon it with delight, every 
timé I visited her. She had never discovered a talent for poetry nor music 
in any previous part of her life. Two instances of a talent for drawing, evol- 
ved by madness, have occurred within my knowledge; and where is the hos- 
pital for mad people, in which elegant and completely rigged ships, and curt- 
ous pieces of machinery, have not been exhibited, by persons who never dis- 
covered the least turn for a mechanical art, previously to their derangement. 
Sometimes we observe in mad people an unexpected resuscitation of know- 
ledge; hence we hear them describe past events, and speak in ancient or 
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modern languages, or repeat long and interesting passages from books, none 
ef which we are sure they were capable of recollecting, in the natural and 
healthy state of their minds. 

Again, 

Not only the ravings of mad people, for the most part, accord with their 
habitual tempers and dispositions, and the causes of their disease, but their 
conduct corresponds in like manner with-their habitual occupations. The 
lawyer, the physician, and the minister of the gospel, frequently employ them- 
selves in the exercises of their several professions, The merchant spends 
much of his time in making out invoices, and in writing letters; the politician 
devours a daily newspaper; the poet writes verses; and the painter draws 
pictures upon the walls of their respective cells: the mechanic cuts out 
houses, ships, carriages, and bridges, from pieces of sticks, with his penknife; 
the sailor heaves his log or his line, and the soldier goes through his manual 
exercise with a cane, and never fails to salute his visitors by lifting the back 
of his hand to the side of his head. 


The professor introduces the chapter in which he treats of 
the “ remedies for madnesss,” by setting forth the various means 
necessary for “ establishing a complete government over pa- 
tients afflicted with that disease.”” Of these directions all are, 
no doubt, practically useful, and, to most readers, some of them 
will have the additional merit of appearing curious and new. Of 
the latter description is that which relates to the influence of the 
eye. 

The first object of a physician, when he enters the cell, or chamber of 
his deranged patient, should be to catch his rye, and look him out of coun- 
tenance. The dread of the eye was early imposed upon every beast of the 
field. The tyger, the mad bull, and the enraged dog, all fly from it: now a 
man deprived of his reason partakes so much of the nature of those animals, 
that he is for the most part easily terrified, or composed, by the eye of a man 
who possesses bis reason. I know this dominion of the eve over mad people is 
denied by Mr. Halsam, from his supposing that it consists simply in impart- 
ing to the eye a stern or ferocious look. This may sometimes be necessary; 
but a much greater effect is produced, by looking the patient out of counte- 
nance with a mild and steady eye, and varying its aspect from the highest 
degree of sternness, down to the mildest degree of benignity; for there are 
keys in the eye, if I may be allowed the expression, which should be suited to 
the state of the patieni’s mind, with the same exactness that musical tones 
should be suited to the depression of spirits in hypocondriasis. In favour of 
the power of the eye, in conjunction with other means, in composing mad peo- 


ple, Ican speak from the experience of many years. It has been witnessed 
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by several hundred students of medicine in our hospital, and once by several 
of the managers of the hospital, in the case of a man recently brought into 
their room, and whose conduct, for a considerable time resisted its efficacy. 
The countenance of a physician should assist his eye and voice in govern- 
ing his deranged patients, It should be accommodated to the state of the 
patient’s mind and conduct. ‘There is something like contagion in the dif- 
ferent aspects of the human face, and madmen feel it in common with other 
people. A grave countenance in a physician has often checked the frothy 
levity of a deranged patient in an instant, and a placid one has as suddenly 
chased away his gloom. A stern countenance in like manner has often put a 
stop to garrulity, and a cheerful one has extorted smiles even from the face of 


melancholy itself. 
Under that class of remedies which Dr. Rush recommends 
wS acting on the body through the medium of the mind, we so- 


licit the attention of our readers to a few quotations. 


A sudden sense of the ansurpITY, FOLLY, or CRUELTY Of certain actions, pro- 
duced by conversation has sometimes cured madness. The cure in this case 
bears a resemblance to the sudden reduction of a dislocated bone. Some years 
ago a maniac made several attempts to set fire to our hospital. Upon being re- 
monstrated with, by Mr. Coats, one of its managers, he said, “ Iam a sala- 
mander;” * but recollect (said Mr. Coats) all the patients in the hospital are 
not salamanders;” that is true, said the maniac, and never afterwards at- 
tempted to burn the hospital. Many similar instances of a transient return 
of reason, and some of cures, by pertinent and well directed conversations, 
are to be met with in the records of medicine. 

Great care should be taken by a physician, to suit his conversation to the 
different and varying states of the minds of his patients in this disease. Inits 
furious state, they should never be contradicted, however absurd their opinions 
and assertions may be,nor should we deny their requests by our answers, when 
it is improper to grant them. In the second grade of this disease, we should di- 
vert them from the subjects upon which they are deranged, and introduce, as 
if it were accidentally, subjects of another, and of an agreeable nature. When 
they are upon the recovery, we may oppose their opinions and incoherent 
tales by reasoning, contradiction, and even ridicule. I attended a lady some 
years ago in our hospital, in whom this practice succeeded to my wishes. 
In the first and raving state of her disease, she said the spirit of general 
Washington visited and conversed with her every night. 1 took no notice 
of this assertion, but preseribed only for the excited state of her pulse. After 
this was reduced, I entered into conversation with her, and instantly obtru- 
ded asubject foreign to the nightly visits of the spirit of general Washing- 


ton, whenever she mentioned it. One day, when she appeared rational upon 


all the subjects upon which we conversed, she lifted up the skirt of her silk 
vown, and said, See what a present general Washington made me last 
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night!” O! fie! said I, Madam, I thought youhad more understanding than 
to suppose general Washington would leave his present abode, to bring a 
silk gown to any lady upon the face of the earth. She laughed at <his re- 
buke, and never mentioned the name of general Washington to me after. 
wards, nor discovered any other mark of the remains of her disease. 
Terror acts powerfully upon the body, throtgh the medium of the mind, 
and should be employed in the cure of madness. I once advised gentle ex- 
ercise upon horseback, in the case of a lady in Virginia who was deranged. 
In one of her excursions from home, her horse ran away with her. He was 
stopped after a while by agate. The lady dismounted, and when her at- 
tendants came up to her, they found her, to their great surprise and joy, per- 
fectly restored to her reason, nor has she had since the least sign of a return 
of her disease. The fall down a steep ridge cured a mania of twenty years 
continuance. Dr. Joseph Cox relates three cures of madness by nearly simi- 
lar means. Dr. M. Smith, of Georgia, informed, me that a madman had been 
suddenly cured in Virginia, by the breaking of a rope, by which he had 
been Iet down into a well that was employed as a substitute for a bathing 
tub. He was nearly drowned before he was taken out. C. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Hubert and Ellen. With other Poems.—The Trial of the Harp—Billowy Wa- 
ter—The Plunderer’s Grave—The Tear-Drop—The Billow.—By Lucius 
M. Sargent. Chester Stebbins, Boston, pp. 135. 


AccUSTOMED as we are to regard with very peculiar interest 
the progress of our national poetry, there could be nothing more 
attractive than a volume of American poems by a gentleman 
whose reputation as an elegant scholar had induced us to indulge 
very sanguine hopes of his success. These anticipations, we con- 
fess, have not been completely realized, and we are obliged to 
return our thanks tothe author not so much for the gratification 
of perusing this volume, as for the hopes it inspires of a higher 
eminence, which we think he is destined to attain. Throughout 
the whole collection there may be found, abundant evidence of 
poetical genius, which greater experience in composition and 
more maturity of taste may render honourable to the author 
and to his country. But we cannot conceal our conviction that in 
the present publication, he has not done himself justice—that 
he is qualified for higher efforts—and that if instead of con- 
fining himself to so desultory and languid a flight, he had ventur- 
ed on a more daring excursion and spread a bolder wing, he 
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would have been far more successful. We think so, because 
the parts of the volume which give us most pleasure are pre- 
cisely those which have no necessary relation with the story, and 
where the fancy of the author is entirely emancipated from his 
subject. How far we are correct in this opinion our readers will 
be enabled to judge by what we shall proceed to lay before them 
of the contents of the volume, and the plan and conduct of the 
principal poem in it. 

The story of Hubert and Ellen, which forms the chief 
part of the volume, is simply this: Hubert, a young man of 
rank, seduces Ellen the daughter of a poor widow named 
Mary. Ellen, then leaves in despair the house of her mo- 
ther, who dies of a broken heart at the loss and dishonour 
of her child. Previous to her death, however, Edwy, a faith- 
ful servant of Hubert, on going to the house of Mary, disco- 
vers the elopement of Ellen, and hastens to his master, whom 
he meets in the midst of a dissipated company, where he is en- 
deavouring to drown the consciousness of his guilt. A scene of 
reproach here follows, and ends by the repentance of Hubert, 
and his determination to repair, by marriage, the injuries which 
he has done to Ellen. They then endeavour to discover her re- 
treat, but itis not until after a long and painful search that she is 
found in an obscure haunt of wretchedness and infamy, to 
which she had been inveigled by a man, under pretence of gi- 
ving her an asylum, and where.she had been left by him as soon 
as he perceived that his pursuit was fruitless—Hubert now mar- 
ries her; but his father, whom he had offended by refusing a 
wealthier lady, disinherits him, and he 1s obliged to use Edwy’s 
assistance for support. Ellen did not, however, long survive to 
enjoy this happiness; for her sufferings had so undermined her 
health that she died soon after the marriage. Hubert’s affliction 
at her loss turns his brain, and he at length becomes a wander- 
ing maniac, haunting the grave of Ellen. 

It will be readily perceived that this history is the thrice told 
tale of seduction which fills almost all our novels, and is every 
night exhibited on the stage—a story which, it is true, will al- 
ways command our feelings, while suffering innocence claims 
our sympathy, and which can scarcely ever fail to touch the 
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heart, unless by gross and flagrant misrepresentation. But the 
very triteness and popularity of the subject render it extremely 
difficult to manage, just as a good sermon is very rare, be- 
cause sermons are very common—too much machinery and 
decoration injure its beauty—too much simplicity makes it 
degenerate into common place and insipidity. By his man- 
ner of treating the subject, the author has most to fear from 
this last danger. He has in the first place chosen a very dif- 
ficult and worn out topic, which he has rendered still more in- 
tractable by rejecting all the artificial helps which could have 
been summoned to his assistance. There might have been sale- 
ly introduced a little episode or pause, for instance, to give it va- 
riety—some dialogue to add to its spirit, or at least the actors 
could have been suffered to speak a little for themselves—in- 
stead of passing before us like figures in a camera obscura, 
and being obliged to trust to the representation of a third per- 
son as to what they feel, and say, and suffer. The poem begins 
with the address of an old man to a stranger, who is"supposed to 
be looking at a maniac reclining on a grave, and seeming to be 
curious, the old man undertakes to tell him the maniac’s story. 
Irom the very first line therefore, the old man takes entire pos- 
session of the stage, and occupies it till the curtain falls.—Hu- 
bert, Ellen, Mary, the dog Carlo are all seen in profile merely; 
they never come into close acquaintance with the reader; and 
even the stranger, who hears all the story, does not utter a 
word, or so much as an exclamation, and all that we know of him 
is, what Edwy informs us\from time to time, that he “gazes,’’ or 
is about to weep, or seems tired of listening. 

By depriving himself of these auxiliaries, the author has nar- 
rowed his means of affecting the reader so much that nothing 
remains on which to build his success, except the interest of the 
story itself, and the extreme simplicity of narration which such 
a subject so treated requires. The incidents of the story, as we 
have detailed them, possess in themselves quite enough to 
affect the heart, if managed with dexterity; but the simplicity 
required in the development of them is the most rare attain- 
ment of poetry. Over a weak or ill shaped figure the graces of 
drapery may be thrown so as to conceal or diminish its defects; 
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but if the artist will disregard these adventitious aids, he must 
take care that the proportions of his figure be rigidly just, 
and that a severe and chaste simplicity preside over his labours. 
It is in this respect that we think the author has been most un- 
fortunate. To the simplicity of such a story, it was essential, in 
the first place, that the poem should not have been so long, nor 
its details protracted to such unnecessary minuteness. The 
imagination can easily descry the end of the poem, and the inci- 
dents of each scene, and it then becomes a very wearisome ef- 
fort to go back and wade through the details when our interest 
is already far beyond them. In the next place it seems to be a 
cardinal disadvantage that we are not permitted to know any of 
the characters intimately enough to feel] a very strong affection 
for them, and the consequence is that the author is obliged to 
confine himself toa description of what they suffered. We are 
of course informed how sadly they looked; their tears are 
described with the greatest minuteness and repetition; and 
the old man*again and again strives to move us by lamcnta- 
tion. We have “poor old man,” and “ poor old Mary,” and 
“poor old eyes,” and “poor old knees,” repeated in every 
part of the poem. Now, in the philosophy of the passions, there 
seems to be no principle more true than that our sympathy is 
excited not so much by the complaints of a sufferer, as by 
a knowledge of his situation and the cause of his grief; and that, 
therefore, lamentation, so far from being a source of interest, 
willin fact weaken our respect for the individual who complains. 

In the next place, this search after simplicity has led the 
poet into a number of weak verses, and made him adopt in a few 
instances an antiquated phraseology, which is quite misplaced 


inthe present work. Why he should use such words as “ gear’’. 


for riches, or assist his versification by “do” and “did,” and 
above all, by the extravagant repetition of the conjunction “ And,” 
which is to be met at the head of so many lines, leading on 
its languid followers, can scarcely be accounted for, except from 
a wish torender his poetry simple and affecting. ‘The crrors 
of this sort are, we think, among the least pleasing parts of the 
volume. There are so many colloquialisms, so many loose 
lines, and the simplicity becomes in many parts so affected, 
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that very much of the beauty of the poetry is lost by it. Thus, 


we have 


And, when at first, he told the tale, 

Of Mary’s cottage, in the vale, 

He pass’d the matter lightly o’er; &c. 
And oft her sadly piercing look 

Did cut my soul, with sharp rebuke. &e. 
And scarcely lent a willing ear, 

One word of all my vows to hear. &c. 
And how, when Carlo brush’d her by, 
She started wild, yet knew not why.’ &c. 


I then, for faithful Carlo, there 
Besought an aged herdsman’s care, 
Who said he knew the lurcher well. &c. 


When first poor Hubert’s change I spied, 
And knew, that all was o’er. &c. 


(nd the following specimens are much too simple: 


Yet, when I found my colour came, 

I fear’d *twould look like guilt and shame, 

And with my passing thought, the more 

This fear did spread the crimson o’er. &c. 
Oh, Hubert! can thy heart be gay, 

W hile Ellen’s tears do flow forever?” 
With quiv’ring lip, he quick did say, 

“ No! good old Edwy, never! never!” &c. 


We take notice of these thing's with less reluctance, because they 
are errors which the author has sufficient taste to correct, and 
genius enough readily to surmount. 


It is a much more agreeable task, however, to select for our 


best of the 


readers, such passages as will give them a good idea of the au- 
thor’s best manner, and enable them to judge for themselves on 
the merits of his style. The opening stanzas are among the 


whole. 
Wanderer, stay! 
If your gentle heart would know 
Who beneath the lonely willow, 
Makes the simple stone his pillow, 
And turns, by fits, from deepest wo, 
To laughter gay. 
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Wand’rer, though, upon his brow, 
Sad Despair and Sorrow now, 
And fitful Grief, and Laughter wild 
Mark him Distraction’s dearest child; 
And hair and beard, uncouth and long, 
Have done his manly features wrong; 
Yet ev’ry deepen’d furrow there 
Is less the mark of age than care: 
And oft he holds his visage high, 
And oft his dark and fever’d eye 
The quick’ning fire of youth betrays, 
And lofty glance of better days. 
But chance you would not deign to hear 
Sad Pity’s geatle tale; 
For here no knight, with targe and spear, 
Rides, clad in battle mail. 
Nor lady bright, of high degree, 
Is seen in stately tow’r; 
Nor lordly suitor bows the knee 
To courtly damsel fair and free, 
Well met, in sylvan bow’r. 
And chance to you the world is dear, 
So dear, you have no hour for sorrow; 
To heave a sigh, to shed a tear, 
For others’ wo: 


And, if your thoughts are all for morrow, 


For worldly good, for worldly gear, 


*Twere shame, that you the tale should hear; 


Go, wand’rer, go— 


Yet stay, and first forgive the wrong, 


Of speech unkind, and sland’rous tongue; 


For pride is high, upon your cheek; 
The dew is in your eye, 

To hear poor crazy Hubert shriek, 
With shrill and piercing cry. 


And now your tears more freely pour, 
While, gazing wildly o’er the stone, 
He marks the letters, one by one, 
And counts them slowly o’er and o’er; 
And laughs, by fits, and cries, 
And mutters to himself alone, 
“ Here little Ellen lies.” 
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Ah! gentle wand’rer, ’tis a ‘dreary sight, 
When all the world-is hush’d in stillest night, 
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To see poor Hubert steal to Ellen’s grave; : 

. Re ae 
And read the tablet, by the moon’s pale light, ‘ ‘ 
And utter senseless pray’r, and wildly rave; ih 


And wring his hands, and shriek with piercing cry; 
And start, to hear the owlet’s shrill reply. 
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Five summers now have pass’d away, 
Since Ellen slept beneath the willow; 
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Five summers now have shed their ray, 
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Since wretched Hubert, night and day, 
Has made the simple stone his pillow; 
Reckless of summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 
And pitying neighbours oft the tae have told, 
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How, when the maniac’s life to save, 
They sought the wretch, at Ellen’s grave, 
They found him, on the tablet low, 
Brushing away the falling snow. 


Po me 


The first introduction of Ellen is also marked with much sini- 
ple beauty; and the description of the dog is a very favourable 
proof of the author’s attention to minute nature 


Amid the valley lone, 
Where foot of mortal seldom came, 
Liv’d Ellen and the aged dame, 

In solitude, unknown. 
And, when old Edgar droop’d and died, 
Poor Mary’s wants were still supplied, 
he By tender Ellen’s care. 








“] At early dawn, her little feet 
The dew from off the pathway, beat, 
And water, from the brook, she drew: 


A And oft she pluck’d the flow’r that grew. Pi) 
f Upon the margin fair; Th 
L And, still while poor old Mary slept, ae 
. Smiling, towards her pillow crept, 1 
j : And gently plac’d it there. i 
: Then silent would she watch, the while, 


Her fond surprise and wak’ning smile. 


Next, with kind look and willing haste, 
She braught her mother’s slight repast. 
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Then, o’er neck, lter kerchief threw, 
Full well the signal Carlo knew, 
And, to the door, impatient flew. 


Oft did he cast alternate look, 

From Ellen, to the little nook, 
Where high the birchen basket hung, 
Ere, from its place, she gayly took, 
And careless, on her finger swung 


And, o’er her auburn gay, 
Before she had her gipsy tied, 
That did, at best, but poorly hide 
Her fairy face and floating pride; 
His frequent bark would loudly chide 
Her ling’ring step’s delay. 


Scarce, on the string she plac’d her hand, 
Ere Carlo would in silence stand, 

With forward head, and upward ear, 
The sound of lifting latch to hear; 

And body back, and foot before, 

And eye, intent, upon the door. 

And Ellen scarce the bobbin drew, 

Ere, o’er the threshold, Carlo flew, 

And swiftly shot along the lawn, 

With eagle’s speed; nor had she more 
Than dropp’d the latch, and clos’d the door, 
Ere Carlo down the hill had gone. 

And, scarce she left the threshold stone, 
Ere he had swam the brook below, 

And climb’d the cliff, and on its brow, 
Paus’d, and look’d back, on Ellen’s way, 
Shook, from his locks, the water spray, 
And bark’d again, to chide delay. 


And, when, with lilly foot, unshod, 
Across the shallow brook, she trod, 
Again he sped, for then he knew 

The path, that Ellen would pursue. 

And, when she gain’d the ridge’s height, 
Carlo was fairly out of sight. 


The elopement of Ellen, and the anxious suspense of hier 
mother, is told in an affecting manner, though perhaps some- 
what too long. 
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She said, it was a month before, 

When her poor Ellen went away; 
Dress’d in her plaid and bonnet gay, 
To visit, on the neighb’ring moor, 

At Agnes’ cot, the hill beside. 

And, when old Mary bade her sure 
Return before the close of day, 

Ellen, with feeble voice, replied, 

She should be home, at eventide. 
And, when she spoke, though Mary heard 
Her feeble voice and fault’ring word; 
And plainly mark’d she trembled o’er, 
While standing, at the cottage door; 
The winter air was cold and chill, 
And Elien had, of late, been ill, 

And Mary thought of nought beside. 


But, when she cross’d the frozen brook, 
While Mary, through the casement, ey’d, 
It seem’d, that Ellen stopp’d, and gaz’d 
Backward, toward the little hill, 

And, while she cast her ling’ring look, 
Ellen her kerchief often rais’d; | 

It seem’d, at first, as she had cried; 

But piercing was the winter air, 

Which Ellen’s eyes could poorly bear 


Now swiftly pass’d the hours away; 
Deep in the west, the parting sun 
Mark’d the short race of winter day; 
Its fleeting gold no longer shone 

On little hill, and cottage lone; 

Its fading lustre, faintly seen, 

Danc’d o’er the pine’s perennial green; 
Short while, its gaudy colour now 
Flounc’d round the mountain’s win’try brow; 
And, while the last fantastic ray 
Curl’d o’er its cap of drifted snow, 

*T was ev’ning, in the vale below. 


No longer Mary’s sharpest ken 
Saw little hill, or neighb’ring glen. 
And oft she op’d the cottage door; 
And oft she held her breath, to hear 
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Ellen or Carlo, on the hill; 

And now it seem’d, as they were near; 
And Carlo, when the wind was strong, 
Seem’d coming, with the blast, along; 
And now again ’twas sunken low; 

And now its breath did cease to blow 
The brake along the crusted snow: 
And now its lightest whisper, still, 
Left not a sound on Mary’s ear. 


At length, with weariness oppress’d, 
And thinking Ellen, on the moor, 

At Agnes’ cot, would pass the night, 
And speed her home, at morning light, 
Old Mary laid her limbs to rest— 


Broad day, upon the cottage shone, 
Ere Mary woke; and, scarce she mourn’d, 
That Ellen yet had not return’d, 
When, by the wonted bark, ’twas known, 
Carlo was on the threshold stone. 


Quickly she rose, and op’d the door, 

Her lips half said the greeting fair, 

Forward she reach’d her welcome hand— 
Then fail’d her heart, she scarce could stand, 
The little Ellen was not there, 

And Carlo had return’d alone. 


Slowly he pass’d the threshold o’er; 
And lagging step and panting tongue 
Spoke weary limbs, and journey long. 
No track, upon the morning snow, 
The print of Ellen’s foot did show. 
Old Mary look’d towards the moor, 
But nought of Ellen she discern’d; 

At length, with heavy step, she turn’d, 
And slowly clos’d the cottage door. 


We have now room only for the description of Ellen, as firs: 


discovered by Edwy, after her elopement. 


Oh! ‘twas a piteous thing, to see 

The little Ellen’s misery. 

For fever’d blood and constant care 
Had strangely shorn her flowing hair. 
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tied down to his story. 





That eye, whose glance did once reveal 
What’er her gentle soul did feel, 

That hazel eye did strangely glare, 

And, in its socket, sunken low, 

Now told of nought, but wild despair. 
Care’s anxious hand had stamp’d e’en now, 
Its checker’d signet, on her brow. 

Her cheek, deep lin’d, by streaming woes, 
Display’d, by fits, the fev’rish rose, 

And pallid lily, sadly fair. 

And, when the hectic strife was o’er, 
Then, on her cheek, the rose no more 
Strove, ’gainst the pale usurper’s pow’r; 
The lily sat, in triumph there. 

Scarce aught remain’d, by which, to know 
*T was Ellen, but the tale of wo— 


That hawthorn, which I oft have seen, 
With flow’rs, so fair, and leaves, so green, 
Long since has yielded to the storm, 

And stands, like Ellen’s blighted form. 
Its pride, its fragrance, all have past 
Away, before the wint’ry blast; 

its flow’r is lost, its leaf is shorn; 

And save its sharp and rugged thorn, 

No sign is seen, no vestige there, 

Of lovely ha‘vthorn, once so fair— 


We have already remarked, that the parts of the volume which 
gave us most pleasure, were those in which the author was not 
Thus, we think, that the dedication to 
the memory of his brother, although by no means free from the 
defects which characterize the volume, contains some of the best 
jines in it—The third stanza, particularly of the passage which 
we are about to quote, seems to us by far the most poetical and 
pleasing of the whole volume. 


Shade of my brother deat! 

Oft, at the silent close of summer day, 
Mem’ry does bring thee near; 

And often have I sought that hour, to pay 
The tribute of my tear. 
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Again, 





For, if time’s various tide does roll 
One hour, which, o’er thy gentle soul, 
Could reign, with more of magic pow’r, 
Than ev’ry hour beside, 
It was that sweet, that musing hour 
Of summer’s eventide. 


Not emulous, our friendly skiffs pursu’d 

The irack of life, down childhood’s bubbling tide; 
And pass’d the flood of boyhood, wild and rude, 
Like partners in the voyage, side by side; 

But scarce the rapids of our youth were pass’d, 
Scarce op’d before us manhood’s ocean wide, 

Ere thy fair vessel yielded to the blast. 


Though Heav’n to both did equal love impart, 
Yet greater gifts were thine, and happier doom, 
A riper genius, and a purer heart, 

A life more virtuous, and an earlier tomb. 


Oft gentle Mem’ry’s hand portrays 

A thousand scenes of early days; 

Of boyhood’s walks, and shady bow’rs; 
And yout}.ful sports, and satchel’d hours; 
And task forgot, and winter night, 
Wasted o’er tale and legend light, 

Till ev’ry blast we chanc’d to hear, 

Did seem to bring the giant near. 


Shade of my brother dear! 
Oh! if the chaplet I have twin’d, 
Be not unworthy bard like thee, 

Then let me dream thee near; 


And round thy brows, in fancy bind 
These wild flow’rs of my poesy! 


And, if the world severe 
Do scorn my flow’rets, till they fade, 
And blast the garland I have made; 


Yet still to thee, in thought, my soul 


Shall rise, above the world’s control. 


And oft, at close of summer day, 
My heart shall fondly seek to pay 


The tribute of its tear. 
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It will be perceived ‘that the versification of the author is 
closely modelled on that of Walter Scott, whose new school of 
poetry has produced of late years so much applause, and at the 
game time excited so violent a spirit of censure. The detects 
and the characteristic beauties of that school, are fair subjects of 
speculative criticism, but there is a poetical party in England, 
who seem quite discontented that Mr. Scott should have any pe- 
euliar manner at all, and who chide him with an amusing gravity 
for not making his lines as long as those of Addison and John- 
son. Now this seems to be about as reasonabie a complaint as 
that the Venetians did not paint like the Lombards, or that Gib- 
bon, or Burke did not adopt the style of Robertson. ‘The mere 
mode of versification is at all times very subordinate to the spl- 
rit and the soul of poetry, which animates it. It is not so much 
the sort of arms, as the spirit of a soldier which is important in 
battle; and it would be a worse than superfluous advice to ex- 
change the weapons to which we have been trained, or which we 
prefer, for the cumbrous armour of our ancestors. For Mr. Scott 
this explanation is, we think quite satisfactory, and his followers, 
have besides the apology of his splendid successes, the very sub- 
stantial reason that there is in fact no golden or royal rule for 
ihe length of lines in English poetry;—ihat scarcely two pocts 
have adopted precisely the same cadence of versification;—nor 
is there any one poet who has not written in very different styles, 
and !ast of all that the style of Scott is better calculated than any 
ether, for the particular purposes of his poetry. His short irre- 
gular measure is difficult to acquire, and full of dangers to those 
who attempt it without adequate strength: but when wielded with 
dexterity is the most powerful weapon of rhyme. There is a 
boldness and freedom in it, a pliancy and ease, a facility for short 
and rapid flight, which no other measure can possibly possess, 
and which is most peculiarly calculated for the sudden move- 
nents, and the lively march of warlike descriptions. It is owing 
we think in no small degree to this versification, that the writer's 
of Mr. Scott’s school, have been so eminently successful, and that 
there are finer and more energetic descriptions of battles in 
Marmion, and the Battle of Talavera, for instance, than in the 
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whole range of English poetry since the time of Chaucer. Al- 
though, therefore, for the every day occurrences of rhyme, for 
didactic poetry, or for moral essays a more stately march of 
verse be desirable, yet for great movements or scenes of unusual 
vigour, the shorter measure appears to us far preferable. Of this 
style however the author is not yet perfectly master, and he is of 
course obliged occasionally to weaken the vigour of his thought 
by consulting the necessities of rhyme. 


The Trial of the Harp, is a lyric composition, in which the 
several winds rival each other in the attempt to sound, not the 
harp, but the lyre. It was impossible in such a poem, not to 
approach very near to Collins’s ode, yet there is no palpable imi- 
tation: the plan is poetically conceived, and executed with vi- 
gour; though there are one or two weak or prosaic lines in it, 


such as, 


For north and south were old and deadly foes. 


The description of the west wind, who conquered in this triat 
of musical skill, is happily sketched. 


Thrice now the herald made proclaim 

Ere forth the modest West wind came; 
Twelve zephyrs, in his train, did move, 
Who breath’d the balmy breath of love 


At first, with single hand, 
He softly swept the silver strings along; 
And, when he found his hand was true, 
He paus’d, upon the lyre. 
While of the zephyr band 
One, lightly, o’er the harp, his fingers threw; 
His tiny fingers trembled as they flew, 
Unwont, alone, to raise a note, so strong. 


He ceas’d; another came, and now again 
Another; till no zephyr did remain, 
Of all the little choir, 
Who had not tried his quav’ring skill, 
Upon the silver lyre. 
Now sleeps the harp of winds, and all js still!— 
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Hark! Itis the lyre again! 

Rest thy breath, to catch the strain! 
Now, in choir, the zephyr throng 
Gently sweep the chords along! 


Hark! they wake the trembling measure! 
Now they warble notes of pleasure, 
Glee and roundelay! 
Now they raise their wild notes higher! 
4nd now they swell the sounds, in fuilest choir! 
And now they die away! 
Yet die, so gently, on thine ear, 
That still the sounds thou seem’st to hear. 


Again the harp is still; and now 
A smile is on the monarch’s brow. 
Cheer’d, by that smile, advances, to the lyre, 
The West, alone, the zephyr train retire. 
And now, along the silver str.ngs, 
His magic hand he lightly flings, 
In measure, gently wild. 
And now he lifts his anxious gaze; 
*Tis not to seek the monarch’s praise; 
But much the timid West did fear, 
He might displease the royal ear: 
He saw the monarch smil’d— 
His heart is firm, his hand is strong; 
He sweeps the silver strings along. 


<ntrane’d, the North, with ear profound, 
New holds his breath, to hear the sound 
Amid the skies, 
The wild notes rise; 
And now, to earth, they slowly fall; 

And now they murmur, ’neath the hollow ground 
As if the deep ton’d sounds did swell, 
from wizard’s cave, or druid’s cell. 

So distant now and small, 
Thou scarce canst hear! 
And now, so near, 
hou seem’st, thy very self, to raise the sound 
That strikes thine ear' 
“fis rapture all! 
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He wakes the silver lyre again; 

Mild is the measure, soft the strain. 
Lull’d to rest, by magic numbers, 
Care is sooth’d, and Sorrow stumbers. 
The liquid sounds, in soft control, 
Now gently bind the raptur’d soul; 
Now, o’er the nether world, they rise, 
And bear it softly to the skies. 

Till, with the measure, clear and even, 
It seems to rest awhile, in Heaven! 


Billowy Water, the Tear Drop, and the Billow, are pleasing 
little poems, but not distinguished by much fancy or originality. 


The Plunderer’s Grave has more spirit and energy. It is 
the account of a shipwrecked sailor, whom a plunderer is strip- 
ping on the beach, when a wave carries them both back into the 
ocean. As it returns, the sailor is again thrown on shore and 
saved; but the plunderer never rises, and is supposed to be de- 
voured by a shark, as the plunderer is taking from the sailor’s 
arm the teken given by his love. 


The eye of the demon 
Glares horrid in pleasure; 
Poor, heart-sunken seaman! 
He grasps, at thy treasure! 
And shall he bereave thee? 
Thy darling pledge sever? 
And cruelly leave thee? 
No, mariner, never! 
The tall wave indignantly rolls to the shore’ 
The arm of the thunderer 
Seizes the plunderer! 
Floods overwhelm him! he rises no more! 


The refluent billow 

Now leaves the beach, waveless; 
The flood is the pillow 

Of mariner, graveless. 

But, mark the wave, stranding 
More boldly aspiring; 

The mariner landing, 

Then slowly retiring! 
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The plunderer comes not, along, with the tide! 
The shark is heard, dashing, 
Amid the wave, splashing! 

The froth of the billow, with crimson, is dyed! 


While chill blasts are blowing, 
Who, o’er the corse, gazes? 
His garb, round it, throwing, 
The sailor he raises. 
From winds, cold and storming, 
The stranger has borne him; 
The blaze, kindly warming, 
To life, shall return him: 
The stranger shall aid him, the stranger defend. 
His pulse now is flowing, 
His bosom is glowing; 
He ne’er shall forget the poor mariner’s friend.-— 


We now close this volume, witha hope, which will best ex- 
plain our opinion of the author and his poems, that he would soon 
chodse for the exercise of his genius, some higher, and, if pos- 
sible, some native subject, since we are persuaded that with 
greater severity in examining his versification, he will be able 





i to extort from us much more unqualified approbation than that 
which we can bestow on his present volume. 
4 bom 





i @LASSICAL LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
| Vos exemplaria Greca 
z Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
: OF THE GREEK COMEDY. 
: ( Continued from p. 161.) 
4 Tur Clouds which has so unfortunate a fame, derives its 
q celebrity from no other circumstance, than the effect which it 


produced, although an interval of twenty-five years elapsed be- 
tween the representation of it and the process against Socrates; 
yet there is no doubt that it prepared the way for the arrest of 
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the best man in Greece, since the accusations of Anytus are 
precisely those which the poet had broached against the philo- 
sopher. 

Strepsiades, a citizen of Athens, ruined by a libertine and 
spendthrift son, revolves the means of extricating himself from 
his pecuniary embarrassments. He determines to consult his 
neighbour, Socrates the philosopher, one of those men who 
contend that ¢he world is an oven, and that men are the coals, 
and prove that day is night and night is day. Do we not here 
find the philosopher exactly depicted? But he does not appear 
thus in the pages of Plato. The scrvant of Socrates starts many 
objections against receiving Strepsiades, who desires to be ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of philosophy. “ They are great 


> 


secrets,’ says the valet. “ Socrates is constantly asking his 
disciple Cherephon how far a flea can skip.” Strepsiades, 
astonished, calls for Socrates, whom we behold, hoisted up in 
the air, in a basket. Strepsiades conjures him by the yvods. 
* Softly, by what gods do you swear. For, in my school we do 
not admit the gods of the country. Strepsiades demands what 
are the gods of Socrates. He answers, the clouds, whence 
the piece takes its title. He mvokes them, and the clouds fill 
the theatre, dressed in costume. Socrates informs his new dis- 
ciple, that the clouds are the deities by whom sophists, priests, 
doctors and poets, are nourished. He laughs at Jupiter, whose 
supremacy he treats as a chimera. “ There is no Jupiter,” he 
cries, “and what proves it, is, that it is not from Jupiter but 
the clouds that rain descends. He concludes by desiring Strep- 
siades to renounce his gods and to acknowledge the clouds 
only. The good citizen agrees to every thing, provided he will 
teach him how to avoid the payment of his debts, to evade the 
law, and to borrow without being compelled to return. So- 
crates teaches him the strength of cunning subtleties. He de- 
parts very well contented, and recommends to his son, Phidip- 
pides, to go and take lessons under Socrates—who, while the 
spectators are intently looking at the figures which he is draw- 
ing in the sand, contrives to steal a cloak from one of them. 
Here we see that Socrates possesses more dexterity than a 


tuggler; fer it is more difficult te purloin a cloak than to plav 
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a trick at cards. Strepsiades presents his son to the philoso- 
pher, and intreats him to teach him the important distinction 
between the just and the wnjust. Justice and Injustice are then 
personified and introduced upon the stage. An argument takes 
place between them, in which each urges his pretensions. It is 
terminated by Injustice in the following manner: “ Shall I de- 
monstrate incontrovertibly which cf us should yield to the other‘ 
What sort of men are our oratars'——Wicked men.—Very well. 
Our writers of tragedies?—-The same.—And our magistrates? 
Aogues.—Count the number of spectators. Which preponde- 
rates, the good or the bad!—I confess the latter are more nume- 
rous.—Well, are you convinced?—Yes: I acknowledge my. 
error. Here, take the prize. I am coming over to your side. 
You are more powerful than I am.” 

Phidippides profits so well by these lessons, that he beats his 
creditors, and finally thrashes his own father, and proves to him 
philosophically that he has aright todo so, The philosophers 
of our day are no better: but no one can say that this was the 
philosophy of Socrates. 

It is impossible to peruse the works of Aristophanes with any 
attention, without asking how it is possible to tolerate a species 
of amusement which was not known to any other nation, and 
which ended by being entirely abolished in Athens. We also 
inquire how a people, so rigid in religious matters, could permit 
their gods to be ridiculed on the stages; and how they could 
accommodate such gross ribaldry to their refined taste. I shall 
endeavour to answer these questions, not by a formal treatise, 
but by seizing, at first view, upon those reasons which may ap- 
pear to afford a probable and lucid solution. 

We may lay it down as a principle, that dramatic represent- 
ation, from its very nature, depends much on government and 
en the character and manners of mankind. It ought then to 
vary, to a certain extent, according to the different countrics in 
which it is established, and even according to different epochs 
in the same nation; which was the case at Athens. When they 
were relieved from tyranny, by the expulsion of the Pisistracdidz, 
they passed to the extreme of liberty, and rioted in the licentious- 


ness of democracy. This spirit was corrected by the ardour ef 
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patriotism which animated all Greece on the invasions of Darius 
and Xerxes. But as danger gave rise to noble virtues and 
magnanimous exertions, so the fruits of victory and prosperity 
were pride and corruption. The people of Athens became sud- 
denly intoxicated with power and fortune. They held the reins 
of government in their own hands, and they gave laws to all 
Greece. The heroes, whose valour and wisdom had produced 
this state of things, experienced that ingratitude which some 
would conceal under the mask of independence, but which arises 
from the jealousy inherent in vepublicanism,—a spirit that 
cherishes suspicion of its friends when it no longer dreads its 
enemies. In short, the Athenian republic was the most power- 
ful, opulent, vain and corrupted in Greece, at the period when 
Pericles flourished, with whom Aristophanes was cotemporary. 
Pericles himself, who deserved so well of his country, and 
whose greatest talent consisted in his knowledge of men, per- 
ceived the necessity of flattering their passions in order to pre- 
serve the power which he had acquired: and he is to be re- 
proached with having increased that democratical spirit, which 
he ought rather to have endeavoured to restrain. He did not 
venture to check the licentiousness of Aristophanes, because he 
saw that it pleased the multitude, who regarded that freedom 
as one of the privileges of liberty. This huge word is so de- 
ceitful and imposing, that many, at the present day, while they 
condemn Aristophanes, are of opinion that a writer with his 
powers would be of service to arepublic. This could not be 
disputed if we could find such a censor, who would be the in- 
corruptible organ of justice and truth. But a little reflection 
will teach us, that even if we should meet with one who is 
worthy of so important an office, from his ability to discharge 
his duty according to the terms which we have prescribed, he 
would commence with a violation of them: because if an ac- 
cusation is permitted to be made, without the necessity of proof 
or the fear of an answer, it is base and calumnious. I grant 
that in every republic one citizen should be allowed to accuse 
another; but it should be done lawfully,—before the courts of 
justice,—in such a manner that the accused should be able to 
defend himself. When a man addresses a multitude, and wishes 
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to amuse them at the expense of one whom he would destroy, 
is it necessary for him to adhere to truth, in order to place his 
enemy in an odious or ridiculous light?) On the contrary, is not 
that the very soil where a lie would take root? Is not this prin- 
ciple, self-evident in itself, confirmed by facts? The most of 
those whom Aristophanes attacked with so much fury, were 
men in the highest estimation in their day. Let us hear Cicero, 
whose testimony will not be questioned, and who was also as 
much of a republican as any man. How does he speak of the 
ancient comedy of Greece, and particularly of that which we are 
now discussing. ‘ What has she spared? What was sacred 
from her licentious tongue? If she had attacked only bad citi- 
zeus, a Cleon, a Hyperbolus, a Cleophron, there would be ne 
ground for complaint. But when a man like Pericles, after 
so many years devoted to the good of his country, in peace and 
in war, is insulted on the stage, and lampooned in verses:—it is 
as shocking as if Nevius or Cecilius, at Rome, should dare 
to defame Cato the censor, or Scipio Africanus.” 

I do not wish to deprive the stage of its influence upon the 
public mind—a power which is dreaded under a despotism, and 
consequently to be cherished in free countries. On the con- 
trary, I would render it more potential and more useful, by banish- 
ing personal defamation, which strikes equally at virtue and vice, 
and moreover is within the reach of the meanest writer. In its 
place should be introduced a dramatic censure, which would 
require more morality and ability in the author, and produce a 
much greater effect. I would say to the poet, describe in gene- 
ral characters the friends or enemies of public measures: if your 
lines be faithful, the individuals can see themselves: they will 
resemble portraits stuck in picture frames, under which the 
spectators can inscribe the names. For there is a public con- 
science which is no more deceiving than the private mentor: 
and when men are faithfully described, this voice speaks so loud- 
ly that nothing can impose silence upon it—no, not even the 
soldiers of Nero. 

It is necessary that this semblance should be generally per- 
ceived; since towards the time of Alexander, and when Athens, 
with less power, still preserved her liberty, all the vices of 
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the ancient stage were entirely prohibited by law, which 
permitted nothing in comedy but fictitious names and sub- 
jects. It was this which was imitated by the Romans; for it 
is to be remarked, of that government, that while it permitted 
the satires of Lucilius to pass unnoticed, in which the most emi- 
nent citizens were attacked, this liberty was regarded as in- 
finitely the most dangerous on the stage. They never permitted 
any personal satire, and would not admit in their public exhibi- 
tions, any other comedies than those of pure invention, such as 
were then composed in Greece. It does not appear that the 
Roman severity was congenial with the insolent facetiousness of 
Aristophanes; nor that the censors were willing to suffer a buf- 
foon to usurp their most important privilege, that of reprehend- 
ing vicious characters. 

Another species of freedom, common to both countries, con- 
sisted in making the gods the subject of their keenest raillery 
and most bitter sarcasms. The reader may see, in the Amphy- 
trion of Plautus, how Mercury addresses Jupiter himself. In 
Euripides the gods are sufficiently ridiculed; but they are treat- 
ed much worse by Aristophanes; and whatever may be said to 
explain this excessive toleration among the Athenians, where 
the tribunals exercised a terrible severity in matters of religion, 
it is not less true, that the inconsistency between this indiffer- 
ence on the one hand and rigour on the other, is one of the 
rreatest difficulties that we meet with in our éxamination of an- 
cient manners. Alcibiades was called from his command in 
Sicily to purge himself from an accusation of impiety to the 
very gods, that were exhibited on the stage for the amusement 
of the people. It is not sufficient to show a distinction between 
the gods of religion and those of fable; between the gods of 
the priests and those of the poets. We cannot deny that this 
distinction would be good to a certain extent: but who will tell 
us in what it consisted? Who shall mark the interval between 


that which commands our respect and that which we may despise. 


It is this measure which we want, and without it we can do no- 
thing. We can readily conceive that all the traditions of poets 
need not be regarded as articles of faith; but the gods of my- 
thology, to a certain extent, are the gods of history. In the 
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temples and public festivals, Bacchus had the same attributes 
which are given to him by Aristophanes, when he ridicules him 
in the Frogs. Neither he, nor Euripides, nor Plautus, say one 
word from which we may infer that there were some gods to be 
respected, and others that might be ridiculed. 








LIST OF BOROUGHS IN ENGLAND. 


Tuk following very curious document has never, we believe, 
been published in this country, and will be found to communi- 
cate a fund of new information. 


An abridged Historical Detail of all the Boroughs in England, the number of vo- 
ters in each, the patron, proprietor, or predominating interest. Collected for 
the year 1807. 


Bedfordshire—sends four Members to parliament, of which two are for 
the county, and two for the town of Bedford. 

Bedford—The corporation consists of a Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Record- 
er, thirteen Common Council, and twelve Aldermen, with the surviving 
Mayors: The right of election is in the Burgesses, Freemen, and inhabitant 
householders. The number of voters are about 1600. The returning offi- 
cers are the Mayor and Bailiffs. The patron is the duke of Bedford, 

Berkshire—Sends nine members to parliament. The boroughs in this 
county are Abingdon, Reading, Wallingford, and Windsor. 

Abingdon—Sends one. The corporation consists of a Mayor, two Bailiffs, 
nine Aldermen, and sixteen Assistants. The right of Election is in the inha- 
bitant Householders. Number of Voters, 600. A free Borough, and there- 
fore acknowledges no patron. 

Reading—Sends two. Corporation—a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder- 
men, and twelve Burgesses. Right of Election, in the inhabitant House- 
holders. Number of Voters, 600. A free Borough. 

Wallingford—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, six Alder- 
men, and eighteen Burgesses. Right of election, in the corporation and inha- 
bitant Householders. Number of voters, 140. Proprietor, Sir Francis 
Sykes. 

Windsor—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, two Bailiffs, and twenty- 
eight Burgesses. Right of election, in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. 

VOL. I. 1.1 
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Number of voters, 208. Windsor is a free borough, but being the residence. 


of the court is necessarily under some influence. 

Buckinghamshire—Sends fourteen members to parliament. The boroughs 
are Buckingham, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, Wendover, Agmondesham, and 
High Wycomb. 

Buckingham—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor and twelve Aldermen. 
Right of election, in the same body. Proprietor, Marquis of Buckingham. 

Aylesbury—Sends two. Right of election, in all the mhabitant house- 
keepers. Returning officers, the Constables of the town. Number of voters, 
500. <A free borough. 

Great Marlow—Sends two. Right of election, in all the inhabitant house- 
keepers. Returning officers, the Constables. Number of voters, 216. Pro- 
prietots, W. Clayton and W. Lee Antonie, Esqrs. 

Wendover—Sends two. Right of election, in the inhabitant householders. 
Returning officers, the Constables. Number of voters, 130. Proprietor, J. 
§. Church, Esq. ; 

Agmondesham—Sends two. Right of election, in the inhabitant house- 
holders. Returning officers, the constables. Number of voters, 70. Pro- 
prietor, W. Drake, Esq. 

High Wycomb—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs, 
twelve Aldermen and a Town Clerk. Right of election, in the Mayor, Bai- 
liffs, and Burgesses. Returning officers, Mayor and Bailiffs. Number of ve- 
iers, 48, Patron, the Marquis of Lansdown. 

Cambridgeshire—Sends six members to parliament. 

Cambridge—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 
and twelve Aldermen. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Bailiff, and Free- 
men. Number of voters, 200. Patron, John Mortlake, Esq. 

Cambridge University—Sends two. Right of election, in the Doctors and 
Masters of arts. Number of voters, 1200. 


Cheshire—Sends four members to parliament. 
Chester—Sends two. Hight of election, in the freemen. Returning offi- 


cer, the Sheriff Number of voters, 1000. Patron, earl of Grosvenor. 
Cornwall—Sends forty Members to parliament. Its Boroughs are twenty- 
one in number: Saltash, St. Michael, Helston, St. Ives, Tregony, Truro, Pen- 
ryn, Fowey, Bossiney, Lestwtthiel, St. Mawes, Camelford, Callington, East 
Looe, West Looe, Launceston, Newport, Grampound, St. Germains, Liskard, 


and Bodmin, 
Saltash—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, six Aldermen, and thirty- 


three Burgesses. Right of election, in the Burgage Tenures. Number of 


voters, 38. Proprietor, Mr. Buller. 
St. Michael—Sends two. Right of election, in six Lords of the Manor, 


and the housekeepers not receiving alms. Number of voters, 42. Pre. 
prietors, Lord Falmouth and Sir F. Bagset. 
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Helston—Sends two. Right of election, in the Corporation, a Mayor, and 
twelve Aldermén. Number of voters, 36. Returning officer, the Mayor. 
Patron, duke of Leeds. 

St. Ives—=ends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Bugesses, 
twenty-four inferior Burgesses, and a Town Clerk. Right of Election, in the 
inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 150. Patron, William 
Praed, Esq. 

Tregony—Sends two.. Corporation, a Mayor, seven Burgesses, and a Re- 
corder. Right of election, in all householders who boil a pot. Number of 
voters, 100. Proprietor, Richard Barwell, Esq. 

Truro sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, four Aldermen, twenty Bur- 
gesses, and a Recorder. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of 
voters, 25. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, Lord Falmouth. 

Penryn sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, four Aldermen, and a Town 
Clerk. Right of election, in the inhabitants who pay Scot and Lot. Num- 
ber of voters, 140. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, the duke of Leeds. 

Fowey sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eight Aldermen, a Recorder, 
and two Assistants. Right of election, in the inhabitants who pay Scot and 
Lot. Returning officer, the Portreve. Number of voters, 63. Patron, the 
earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Bossiney sends two. Right of election, in all who have free land in the 
borough. Number of voters, 4. Returning officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, 
the earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Lestwithiel sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, six Burgesses, and seven- 
teen Common Councilmen. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number 
of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, the earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

St. Mawes sends two. Right of election, in the resident Burgesses. Num- 
ber of voters, 6. Returning officer, the Portreve. Proprietor, the marquis 
of Buckingham. 

Camelford sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eight Burgesses, and ten 
freemen. Right of election, inthe Corporation. Number of voters,19. Pa- 
tron, the Phipps family. 

Callington Sends two. Corporation, None. Right of election, in the in- 
habitants paying Scot and Lot. Number ofvoters, 19. Proprietor, Mr. Tre- 
fusis. 








East Looe sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and nine Burges- 
ses. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of voters, 50. Return. 
ing officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, Mr. Buller. 

West Looe, sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, and twelve Burgesses. 
Right of election, inthe Corporation. Number of voters, 50. Returning of- 
ficer, the Mayor. Proprietor, Mr. Buller. 

Launceston sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and eight Alder- 
dermen. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of voters, 25. 
Proprietor, Duke of Northumberland. 
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the duke of Norfolk. 


Newport, Grampound, and St. Germuins send two. The right of election 
in ali, in the Corporation. The duke of Northumberland and lord Elliot, the 
Proprictors of them all. 

Liskard sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, eight Burgesses, 
and i5 Assistants. Right of election in the Corporation and Freemen. 
Number of voters, 50. Patron, lord Elliot. 

Bodmin sends two. Right of election in the Corporation. Proprietors, 
Sir Joim Morshead, and George Hant, Esq Corporation, a Mayor, twelve 
Aldermen, twenty-four Common Coun: ilmen, and a Town Clerk. Number of 
voiers, 36. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Cumberland sends six members to parliament. Its boroughs are Carlisle 
and Cockermouth 

Carlisle sends two. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, 
and Freemen. Corporation, a Mayor, eleven Aldermen, two Bailiffs, and 


twenty-four Common Councilmen. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, 


Cockermouth sends two. Right of election in the inhabitants. Number 
of voters, 165. Returning officer, the Bailiff. Proprietur, the earl of Lons- 


dale. 
Derbyshire sends four members to parliament. Two for the County, and 


two for Derby. 

Derby sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, a high Steward, nine Aldermen, 
and a Recorder, a Town Clerk, fourteen Brethren, fourteen Common Coun- 
cilmen, and the Freemen. Right of election, in the corporation as above 
Stated. Number of voters, 655. Returning officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, 
the duke of Devonshire, and T. W. Coke, Esq. 

Devonshire sends twenty-six members to parliament; two for the county, 
two for Exeter, two for Ashburton, two for Barnstaples, two for Berealston, 
two for Dartmouth, two for Honiton, two for Oakhampton, two for Plymouth, 
two for Plympton, two for Tavistock, two for Tiverton, and two for Totness. 

Exeter sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twenty-four Aldermen, a Re- 


corder, a Chamberlain, a Town Clerk, a Sheriffand four Stewards. Right of 


election in the Magistrates and Freemen. Number of voters, 1180. Return- 


ing officer, the Sheriff. 
Tiverton sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Burgesses, twelve 
Assistants, a Recorder, and a Clerk of the Peace. Right of election in the 


Corporation. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pro- 


prietor, lord Harrowby. 
Dartmouth sends two. Corporation,a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs, and 


twelve Common Councilmen. Right of election in the Freemen. Number 
of voters, 20. Returning officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, Edward Bastard, 
Esq. 
Ashburton sends two. Right of election, in the freeholders having lands 
and tenements holden of the said borough only. Number of voters, 200. Re- 
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turning officer, the Portreve. Proprietors, Sir Robert Palke, and Mr. Tre- 
fusis. 

Oakhampton sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eight principal Burgesses, 
and eight Assistants. Number of voters, 182. Returning officer, the May- 
or. Patrons, the duke of Bedford and lord Spencer. 

Beeralston sends two. Right of election in the copyholders of the Bo- 
rough. Number of voters, 180. Returning officer, the Portreve. Proprie- 
tor, the earl of Berkley. 

Plymouth sends two. Corporation, in a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder- 
men, and forty-eight Common Councilmen. Number of voters, 160. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayer. Patron, the Admiralty. 

Totness sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, seventeen principal 
Burgesses, two Counsellors and eleven Assistants. Right of election in the 
Corporation. Number of voters, 34. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pa- 
trons, duke of Bolton and sir Francis Buller. 

Plympton sends two. Corporation, in a Mayor, eight Aldermen, and an 
indefinite number of Freemen. Right of election, in the Corporation and 
Freemen. Number of voters, 44. Returning officer, earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. 

Tavistock sends two. Right of election, in the freeholders. Number of 
voters, 117. Returning officer, the Portreve. Proprietor, duke of Bedford. 

Barnstaple sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, two Aldermen, and twenty- 
two Common Council, and in the Common Burgesses. Number of voters, 
450. Returning officer, the Mayor 

Honiton sends two. Right of election, in the inhabitants of the Borough 
paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 350. Returning officer, the Port- 
reve. Patron, sir George Yonge. 


(To be Continued.) 





EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLI@. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon, 1811. 
MY DEAR F. 


In my last I gave you a description of my voyage across the 
Atlantic, and of the picturesque appearance of the south side of 
the island of Madeira. You will now accompany me on shore. 
and view with me, more intimately the beauties of this famed 
island, the resort of the invalid, the temple of Hygeia. 
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After having landed, I proceeded to the hotel; but was suf- 
fered to remain there for a short time only, receiving in the 
evening, a pressing invitation from one of the most respectable 
houses in the island, to pass my time with them, during my so- 
journ there, which I accepted with much pleasure, the company 
at the hotel, being such as I had not been accustomed to, and 
the accommodations very inferior. In the society of the En- 
glish gentlemen, who so politely welcomed me to their house, 
I spent my time very agreeably, and partook of every variety of 
pleasure the island afforded. 

There was one species of pleasure, however, the deprivation 
of which I felt very sensibly, that of the enjoyment of female 
society, there being little or none in Funchal. Most of the mer- 
chants are of that malhonnéte tribe denominated batchelors, qui 
font bande a part; enjoying more, I believe, the sparkling glasses 
of the board, than a refined intercourse with polished females: 
this, however, gave me more leisure for inquisitive observation. 

The morning after I arrived, I took a tour, in company with 
my young English friend, to view the churches, some of which 
are very well worth attention: the Cathedral is an ancient and 
large structure, in which there are a few good paintings; some 
of the altars are handsome and richly ornamented. Mass is said 
every morning, which is ushered in by a tremendous peal of 
bells, to the very great annoyance of a stranger. 

On the eleventh of June was celebrated the annual feast of the 
beggars, which I assure you was quite a grand entertainment, the 
rich Portuguese, contributing in every thing, that could render 
the repast convenient and elegant. Temporary buildings were con- 
structed for the occasion, the interior of each being variously and 
fantastically decorated with flowers, and gaudy representations 
of saints and friars for the adoration of the ignorant multitude. 

On the eve previous to the festival, the buildings were 
brilliantly illuminated; and the tables garnished with a degree 
of richness and elegance, that was truly ridiculous, when you re- 
flect on the condition of those, for whom they were prepared, the 
very dregs of misery and poverty. 

The choicest fruits of the season were provided, with every 
delicacy that could be procured, all of which was served on plate. 
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It was really delightful, to view those half famished miserables 
enjoying themselves, and waited upon, by those who, at another 
time, would have spurned them from their doors. 

At one end of the building, near the altar, was a grotto, in 
which was exhibited a fountain spouting forth water from the 
top of the head of the Virgin Mary; and many others equally 
ridiculous; and within the pale of the altar, to represent the 
Holy Ghost, they had a long silver tube, terminating in the figure 
of a dove. I saw aman kiss this symbol with great enthusiasm, 
and then offer it to his wife and child who, poor wretches! “ de- 
luded by a seeming excellence,” received it with a superstitious 
adoration, and felt happy in giving their last pistareen for the 
favour they had enjoyed: whilst the officiating friar secretly 
laughed at their ignorance, and credulity, and hastened on to 
strip of their few comforts, those, whom he should have support- 
ed and relieved. 

I dined the next day at the quinta of one of the English mer- 
chants, a romantic spot about three miles up the mountain, to 
which we rode on mules: we sat down to dinner at six o’clock; 
after having finished which, we walked to an eminence on which 
stands a church dedicated to our Lady of the Mount, whence 
there is a most enchanting prospect, the town appearing directly 
below you, and the intermediate country variegated by the 


** Negligence of nature, wide and wild, 
Where undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye.” 


On the third subsequent day, a party of us partook of a meal 
up in the mountains, about four miles from the town, near a lit- 
tle antique chapel, built in the year 1608, of stone, and dedicated 
to Nossa Senhora d’ Alegria, or our Lady of Mirth; it was, then, 
in a very ruinous state; the altar was constituted of an illshapen 
piece of wood, partly covered with rusty gilding, against which 
there stood a very much mutilated figure of the Virgin Mary, 
in plaster, with a rudely sculptured Crocodile at her feet, the 
whole of it grotesque beyond measure. 

The country through which we rode, was finely cultivated 
with grain and vines, and ornamented with the luxuriantly folia- 
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ted banana, which with the odoriferous golden fruits of the 
island, garnished the vallies and the declivities of the hills with 
a truly romantic diversity, the elevated palm and the ramous 
fig trees added richness to the scene, whilst che wild and abun- 
dant honeysuckle and mignonette imparted to the air their deli- 
cate perfumes. “ Here their delicious task the fervent bees 
in swarming millions, tend:” here, the mountain lass culls her 
choicest flowers, and with superstitious joy, decks the image of 
her favourite saint; and here also, the humble vintager, his la- 
bours ended, seated beneath his fig tree and surrounded by his 
happy progeny, drowns every care in the music of his favourite 
guitar. 

About the centre of the town is the parade ground, which 
though a place of no great beauty is the only public waik in 
Funchal: it is ornamented with bowers of myrtle, scaiicred 
throughout, and on one side is an ancient grotto in which there 
is.a fountain: near this oblong square is the hospital, formerly 
the Portuguese Theatre, but in which there have been no per- 
formances for a number of years: there is indeed very little pub- 
lic amusement of any kind in Funchal; the assembly and card- 
rooms are however open in the winter season. 

You are no doubt expecting I should make mention of the 
friars, and indeed they are a much too conspicuous order of be- 
ings, not to attract attention-—well then, they area full-fed, sleek- 
looking set of men; but I can assure you rather more immacu- 


late in their appearance than in their practice. 
I was one evening in the cathedral, where they were chant- 


ing a requiem to the soul of a departed female, whose body was 
at that time within the very pale of the altar, exposed in an open 
cofin. I observed a number of dissolute young friars, mocking 
and laughing, even at the foot of the corpse; and exhibiting a dis- 
soluteness of conduct that shocked me extremely. An instance 
was communicated to me of a wild young fellow who was vio- 
lently in love with a young nun, and was determined to carry 
her off—he disguised nimselfin the dress of an old miller, who 
had been in the habit of supplying the convent with flour, and 
who was permitted to enter the garden: his plan succeeded in 
part; he entered the garden, but there his prudence forsook him; 
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he rushed into the convent which was now in great alarm, the 
bells were set to ringing, the lady abbess was in the most dread- 
ful distress, the young nuns who had been immured all their 
lives, began to tell their beads, and to invoke the Holy Virgin, 
to preserve them from the sight of that monster man, while the 
less ignorant, secretly rejoiced in the confusion of the convent, 
the daring youth fortunately escaped from the convent alive; but 
was obliged to leave the island immediately, for having dared 
to contaminate the sanctuary by his profane steps. 

Although many of the poorer class have not the means, still 
fewer have the idea of living comfortably, and never seem to 
think of improving their condition in life; in fact, they will sub- 
sist on almost any thing, andin any manner, many of them lying 
on the beach all night. ‘These fellows have seldom qualms of con- 
science in stealing, but with the most scrupulous exactitude, 
conform to all the external ceremonies of their religion, obtain- 
ing absolution for the one crime, much more readily than for 
the other. They possess a great musical turn, and are particularly 
fond of the guitar, whichis generally accompanied by the voice: 
and like the improvissatori of Italy, they will sing on an extem- 
yore subject; they generally assemble in the evening, in their 
bush-houses, in the environs, where they play and sing with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 








There is no public carriage of pleasure used in Funchal; as 
the streets are very narrow, and having no footpaths, there would 
be much danger in using them The only vehicle driven in the 
streets, is a small sled, drawn by oxen, against the horns of 
which, one has continually to guard, every part of the street be- 
ing alike common to man and beast. This sled is about two feet 
in width, and perfectly flat, the whole body lying on the stones, 
making the draft very laborious to the animals: it is generally 
managed by two persons, one of whom, walks along side the 
machine with a wet cloth in his hand, for the purpose of throw- 
ing under it when it passes over a rough place; the other mana- 
ees the oxen, which he goads on with a long staff, having a 
sharp nail at its extremity, with which he torments the poor ani- 
mals, who make the air resound with their piteous bellewings. 
I have often felt disposed to crush under foot the cruel inhuman 
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wretches, who were so entirely devoid of every principle of feel- 
ing, but have been generally restrained from a regard to my own 
safety, as they do not often hesitate in employing the knife as the 
instrument of their vengeance. The dress of these people con- 
sists of a cap of blue cloth, a blue jacket slung over one shoulder, 
a species of mameluke breeches of white muslin, and buff boots: 
their hair which is very bushy, hangs loosely on their shoulders; 
afine harbour for peolhos, which abound among the Portuguese, 
and are said to be an article of no inconsiderable consumption. 

The women of the lower class are very brown and very ugly; 
in fact I did not see a beautiful woman whilst I was in the island: 
they are visible only in their balconies, and at church, seldom 
walking out, and are then closely veiled, and attended by an old 
duenna who preserves a respectful distance. The country peo- 
ple are alike respectful to their superiors, and never pass you 
without first stopping and pulling off their caps: they are alse 
very polite to each other; and two of the greatest raggamuffins 
meeting, will doff their caps with the accustomed salutations of 
Viva! como esta senhor—Beijo as maos de v. m.* &c. Their 
language being very soft and abounding in graces, how beautiful 
are these expressions of kindness, minha vida—alma da minha 
vida—minha querida, meu coracio, filha da minha alma, &c.+ 

Besides the fruit already mentioned, the island produces the 
citron fruit, plums, apricots, pomegranates, strawberries, cher- 
ries and apples, with chesnuts and walnuts. The apples are few 
and those very poor; the strawberries are small, but of fine fla- 
‘vour and are in season eight months of the year. I was also in- 
formed by a gentleman who was in the habit of cultivating the 
different fruits, that the fig, citron, and orange trees may be cul- 
tivated from the slif, torn from the tree. The eatable grape 
differs from that employed in making the wine, and is much su- 
perior both in size and flavour. I sent you some cuttings, which 
you may distribute among your friends in Philadelphia. 

The factory consists of nine mercantile houses. On the failure 
or retirement of one of which they elect the next most respec- 


* Long may you live—How do you do sir—I kiss your hands. 
* My life-soul of my life, my darling, my heart—child of my soti! 
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table of the island, always preserving their number complete. 
By them is determined the. price of both domestic and foreign 
produce, and into their treasury is paid a crusado* for every 
pipe of wine, exported from the island, which creates a conside- 
rable fund. The factory pays annually to the governor, seven 
hundred dollars, besides relieving a large number of infirm Bri- 
tish subjects. The treasurer informed me that on winding up 
last year there remained unappropriated, three thousand pounds 
sterling. 

I should not have made my letter so long had I not known it 
would be a gratification to your inquisitive mind; and I must in- 
form you in Tully’s conclusive sentence to his friend that hac 
scripsi, non otii abundantia, sed amoris erga te. 


Yours sincerely, 


™ 


POR THE PORT FOLIO.—VINDICATION OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, 

A charge of plagiarism against the late Dr. Samuel Johnson 
having recently been exhibited, and thrown into general circula- 
tion in this city, a refutation of the charge is offered in the fol- 
lowing statement. 

CHARGE. 

“ Dr. Johnson is guilty of plagiarism, in having taken, with- 
eut acknowledgment, several pages of his Life of Savage, from 
William Ayre’s account of that author, in his Life of Pope.” 


REPLY. 

Richard Savage died in Newgate Prison, Bristol, July 31, 
1743. 

Dr. Johnson’s Biography of him was published by Roberts, 
in February, 1744. 

William Ayre esq. published his Life of Alexander Pope in 
i745, and professes in his title-page, that his “ Memoirs of the 


* Sixty cents in value 
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Life and Writings of Alexander Pope, esq. are faithfully collect- 
ed from authentic authors, and the testimonies of many persons 
of credit and honour.” 

Under this protection against the charge of plagiarism, he 
ushers his work into the world, with all the pomp and pageantry 
of authorship with which it could be decorated, a patent under 
his Majesty’s (Geo. II.) Royal Signet,a Dedication to Four Right 
Honourable Lords, viz. Bolingbroke, Burlington, Marchmont, and 
Bathurst; and engraved Portraits of dukes and dutchesses, earls 
and ladies, bishops and poets, critics and players! In his Preface 
he says, “ By the quotations it will appear, that a large number 
of authors have been perused and consulted, and that nothing is 
affirmed without some evidence.”? These quotations are indeed 
very copious: of them, a very few only, and those very shoft, are 
sparsely scattered through the work, under the acknowledgment 
of inverted commas; while the larger are given as his own com- 
frosition; because, forsooth, a word or phrase, here and there, is 
altered, and the chain of narration in some places broken off by 
omissions. This meanest and most barefaced species of plagia- 
rism is very conspicuous in the information he has given of 
Savage. This, which occupies thirty pages of his 2d vol. (with 
the exceptions of a letter from Savage to the earl of Middlesex, 
Dean Swift’s verses to Dr. Delany, and Savage’s satyrical verses 
on the people of Bristol) is taken a/most verbatim, and many 
whole paragraphs ensire/y so, from JoAnson’s Life of Savage, 





(published in a pamphict the preceding year) without the small- 
est acknowledgment or indication of quotation. So far, therefore, 
from Johnson’s being guilty of the charge of plagiarism from the 
writings of William Ayre, esq, he has been a copious contribu- 
tor to the biographical reputation of Mr. Ayre; and the foul 
crime of literary theft is incontestibly proved upon the said Ayre, 
not only by the dates of publication, but by the equally powerful 
conviction of internal evidence of style, which so clearly desig- 
nates the magic pen, and the mighty mind of Johnson. 
Besides, could any man in his senses, who is in any degree 
acquainted with the talents of the two authors, or rather with the 
unrivalled talents of the one, and the imbecility, or rather insig- 
ficance of the other, suppose, for a moment, that Dr. Samuel 
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Johnson, the acknowledged Colossus of Literature, the brightest 
ethic ornament of the eighteenth century, the wide, the un- 
bounded range of whose intellectual powers, and the command- 
ing energy of whose diction, invested him with the Imperial 
Purple in the regions of Science and of Criticism, should degrade 
himself by the commission of a petty /arceny, and hazard his re- 
putation as a moralist, his honour as a gentleman, and his weil- 
earned fame as an author, by furtively enlarging his Biography 
of an intimate companion and friend, with a few pages relating 
to him, casually introduced by an ephemeral writer, in a book 
which he had been employed to compile by the executors of a 
recently deceased poet? The supposition would be as absurd as 


it would be ungenerous. No, Sir! the man who convicts Dr. John- 


son of plagiarism, must be competent to the discovery of the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, or the invention and establishment of the Perpe- 
tual Motion. Eminent as he was in every department of literary 
discussion, upon which he chose to enter, in none did he more 
decidedly excel] all other writers than in that of Biography, his 
favourite subject, “in which,” says his honest chronicler, and zea- 
lous friend, Boswell,“ by the clearness of his narration, and the ele- 
gance of his language he has embalmed many eminent persons.”’ 
In this department he would be the least likely to array himself 
in borrowed plumes; more especially when writing the life and 
character of a man with whom he was intimately acquainted, 
and to whom he was cordially attached. Whereas, it does not 
appear from Mr. Ayre’s book, that he himself had any personal 
knowledge of Savage at all. 

“ That Johnson was anxious” says Mr. Boswell, “ that an 
authentic and favourable account of his extraordinary friend 
should first get possession of the public attention, is eyident, 
from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for August, of the year preceding the publication (1743, the year 
in which Savage died.) 


“Mr. Ursan, * 
‘* As your collections show how often you have owed the or- 
naments of your poetical pages to the correspondence of the un- 


fortunate and ingenious Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you have_ 


so much regard to his memory, as to encourage any design that 
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may have a tendency to the preservation of it from insults and 
calumnies; and, therefore, with some degree of assurance, I en- 
treat you to inform the public, that his life will speedily be 
published by a person who was favoured with his confidence, 
and received from himself an account of most of the transactions 
which he proposes to mention, to the time of his retirement to 
Swansea, in Wales. 

From that period to his death in the prison of Bristol, the 
account will be continued from materials still less liable to ob- 
jection; his own letters, and those of his friends—some of which 
will be inserted in the work, and abstracts of others subjoined in 
the margin. 

It may be reasonably imagined that others may have the 
same design; but as it is not credible that they cap obtain the 
same materials, it must be expected that they will suppiy from 
invention, the want of intelligence; and that under the title of 
the Life of Savage they wiil publish only a novel, filled with ro- 
mantic adventures, andimaginary amours. You may, therefore, 
perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and merit, by giving me 
leave to inform them in your Magazine, that my account will be 
published in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick Lane.” 

It- accordingly appeared, as has been already stated, in the 
month of February following; and is one of the longest and most 
elaborate of all Johnson’s Biographical Notices. That he exe- 
cuted it with all possible expedition, is evident from his own de- 
claration, “ I wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of 
the Life of Savage at a sitting; but then I sat up all night.” 

The consideration of these circumstances cannot fail, I think, 
to obliterate in every candid mind, the unfavourable impression 
which the rash and inconsiderate charge of plagiarism may have 
hastily formed. 

That Dr. Johnson should: be assailed by the sharpest arrows 
in the quiver of criticism, and worried by the carping cries of 
minor authors, is not to be wondered at. His towering superi- 
ority of talent, the intrepidity and firmness with which he sup- 
ported his folitical creed, and the zeal and ability with which he 
defended his religious, would necessarily irritate faction, ane 
alarm infidelity. 
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Conscious of his deserved elevation in the ranks of litera- 
ture, and aware of the enemies he had to encounter in the pro- 
gress of his profession as an author, he thus states in his Ram- 
bler, one of the most successful efforts to obscure the celebrity of 
a correct and distinguished writer. 

‘“‘ When the excellence of a composition can no longer be 
contested, and malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity 
of applause, there is yet this one expedient to be tried, the 
charge of filagiarism. By this the author may be degraded, 
though his work be reverenced, and the excellence which we 
cannot obscure, may be set at such a distance as not to over- 
power our fainter lustre.”"——Ram. N°. 143. 

A regard for truth, and the memory of a distinguished scho- 
lar, has induced this vindication of him, by 


Sir, your most humble servant, 


Philadelphia, January 26th, 1813. J. A. 


ANECDOTES OF COOKE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpDscHOOL, 

Tue character of the late celebrated tragedian, George Fre- 
derick Cooke, forms a subject of curious analysis. His theatrical 
life has been so often the subject of critical investigation and eu- 
logy, that all observations on that subject are purposely omitted. 
His private life presents us with a spectacle no less curious and 
interesting. He is commonly known to us only in the character 
of Richard, or the votary of Bacchus; but it may be noted, that 
even in his wildest extravagancies, he was still George Frede- 
rick Cooke—there was still identity and a specific character to 
his madness. With a heart warm, hospitable, frank, and humane, 
he was at the same time haughty and commanding, impressed 
with a just confidence of his own superior talents. Under the in- 
fluence of artificial stimulus, he changed his character accord- 
ing to the momentary impulses of fancy. To his natural sen- 
sibility there was then superadded a warm and dangerous ex- 
cf{tement, easily moved to anger or melted into tears. Alternates 
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ly he was stormy and mild, inexorable and forgiving—prone to 
revenge and speedier to pardon an injury, unyielding to en- 
treaty and extending his benevolence to a length that Quixotte, 
in the height of his insanity, would condemn. Probably there 
was something in the cast of his profession, that made all these 
changes of character sit easy and natural on a mind so peculiar- 
ly constructed. Accustomed to receive somuch homage in the 
personation of Lear and Richard, it is not wonderful that in his 
hours of excess he should be haughty and inexorable, or the ra- 
ving victim of the more amiable passions, according as the qua- 
lities of one or the other passed in review before his fancy. 

I will now, Mr. Oldschool, with your permission, illustrate 
these remarks by some appropriate anecdotes. Mr. Cooke was 
once dining with a party of gentlemen, and after he had liberally 
paid his libations to Bacchus, a servant announced the arrival 
of a stranger that desired admittance. It seems that this map 
had formerly, and as the tragedian thought, not by the most ho- 
nourable means, obtained from him, by loan or otherwise, the 
sum of twenty pounds. This circumstance the stranger thought 
would be a sufficient apology for his presence. It may well be 
conceived that this combination of events was well calculated to 
make Mr.C. play the character of Richard. Do you not see we are 
engaged? he replied, haughtily, to the message; tell the man 
we are engaged. This answer was delivered; but the servant 
returned with another request, announcing the name of the stran- 
ger, and his business, which was the repayment of the money. 
The servant was however sent back with a still more imperious 
answer; but just at this crisis of time the stranger entered at his 
back. How dare you, sir, intrude on this company? exclaimed 
the frowning tragedian. Do you not see there are gentlemen 
present! Hence—begone. Sir! (he replied) I come to pay you 
twenty pounds. D n your twenty pounds! was the retort, 
accompanied with a bottle thrown with uncommon violence. 
After so rough a salutation, it may easily be conceived that the 
intruder departed; and Mr. C. with much composure, joined ia 
the conversation and hilarity of the table-—The obnoxious name 
of the intruder in the present instance, roused the latent Richard. 
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Four gentlemen, of which this tragedian was one, were on 
an evening supping together, in a room contiguous to a theatre 
where a celebrated character was then acting. Mr, C. was the 
life and soul of the table, and although he liberally plied the 
bottle, gave not the slightest symptom of intoxication. It 
ought to have been previously mentioned, that his Bacchanalian 
insanity was not with him slow and gradual in its approaches 
it came like an electrical flash on his faculties, to the astonish- 
ment of his companions. Inthe midst of the most brilliant col- 
loquy and exhilerating anecdote with which all the guests were 
charmed and delighted, the tragedian burst into a torrent of 
tears. Every one was startled by this abrupt transition, and 
anxiously inquired the cause. Intelligence has arrived this 
moment, he replied, [no one had quitted the room, no one had 
entered it] that my friend has been playing this night to 
empty seats. Do, gentlemen, Iet us go to the theatre, and jill 
the house. This ludicrous association may thus be accounted 
for. Mr. C. had laid it down as a fundamental point, that he 
was unquestionably the better actor of the two. Suddenly re- 
collecting that his rival was then treading the boards, and as he 





“ was himself absent, he predicted, as a matter of course, a thin 


house. Knowing what a crowded audience his presence had 
always collected, he was prompted by the impulse of his in- 
sane humanity to propose to give his attendance and jill the 
house. 

Mr. Cooke, after his retugn from a like convivial party, was 
engaged in conversation with one of his friends, and the sub- 
ject being the English stage, his return, &c. he complained of 
sickness, and thought himself on the verge of the grave. No 
remonstrances, exhortations, or arguments, could shake the con- 
stancy of his belief: he was on the borders of death, and his will 
must be instantly made. Accordingly, his friend, to humour 
his caprice, took pen, ink, and paper, and proceeded to the exe- 
cution of the task assigned him, with suitable solemnity. Amidst 
the disposition of his property, he asked, incidentally, the ques- 
tion, if he was not a better tragedian, in the character of Rich- ' 
ard, than Mr. Cooper. His friend having adroitly interposed a 
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doubt, all thought of the last will and testament was laid aside, 
and the dying man recovered at once. Here we find that ab- 
sence from home, and from the theatre of all his glory, was na- 
turally associated with a kindred train of gloomy and despond- 
ing images. To the ardent mind of Cooke, at that moment, it 
was linked with the thought of dissolution. But when the pe- 
destal of his fame, the character of Richard, was rudely assail- 
ed, these mournful recollections were broken by. vexation and 





alarm. 

Mr. Cooke, being in a company of a few select friends, par- 
ticipated in all their convivial pleasures; and by his singular ex- 
travagancies delighted the table. At length, the carriages arri- 
ved to convey the company home, and the care of Mr. Cooke 
was assigned to the gentleman who so hospitably entertained 
them. When his carriage arrived, and he was about to take his 
seat, Mr. Cooke stopped him short by informing him that ix 
his country, the gentleman who pays the hire was allowed first 
to enter. The gentleman politely asked pardon for his uninten- 
tional offence, and without undeceiving Mr. Cooke, readily gave 
way. After they were seated to their content, the driver incau- 
tiously drove on the side of a hil] to the evident hazard of over- 
turning the carriage. Mr. Cooke’s companion remonstrated with 
the driver on his carelessness; at which the tragedian took um- 
brage again. Sir! said he, this is the second time I have had to 
expostulate with you on your impertinence for presuming to 
direct my driver; beware of the third offence. The gentle- 
man again calmed his anger by submission. Not long after- 
wards, in crossing a stream, the carriage was every moment 
plunging deeper in the water. The same offence by Mr. C.’s 
companion was reiterated, and the driver severely scolded for 
his imprudence. Mr. Cooke’s ire could be restrained no long- 
er. Opening the door—sir! said he, this is the third time you 
have dared to act in defiance of my injunctions; I insist on your 
stepping immediately out. His companion attempted to pacify 
him in vain; and at last, was compelled, in seifdefence, to adopt 
a bolder style of speaking. Sir, said he, it is unnecessary to 
exhaust your threats to no purpose; I will not go out of the 
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carriage. If you will not, I will, replied Cooke; and imme- 
diately quitted his companion and plunged, up to his middle, in 
the water. By repeated intercessions, he was at last prevailed 
upon to resume his seat; not, however, until he had taken so 
severe a cold, that he was prevented from acting in consequence 
of his hoarseness, on the succéeding night, which was assigned 
for his benefit. The politeness of the company was the cause 
of all this mischief. Anxious to behold Cooke in all his glory, 
they listened attentively, without contradiction, and “allowed 
full scope to all his extravagancies. Mr. Cooke insisted on their 
drinking the health of his eldest son. His name was inquired 
for—Why, what should his name be, but George Frederick 
Cooke? This was done in a bumper; and, after a little interval 
of time had elapsed, he rose and demanded of the company that 
they should drink the health of his second son. His name, if 
you please, sir—Why, undoubtedly, George Frederick Cooke. 
This farce was repeated seven times over, and the healths of the 
tragedian’s seven sons were drank, all to the name of George 
Frederick Cooke. From such entire acquiescence tothe whims 
and caprices of this celebrated actor in all the company present, 
he metamorphosed himself from the guest tothe host; and as he 
had thus, in his own imagination, entertained them all at his own 
expense, it was fitting that he should pay the hire of the car- 
riage that conveyed them home. Self love is so strong a pas- 
sion, that its insanity will work on any fact, however distantly 
associated with its indulgence; and this very circumstance that 
would occasion respect in Cooke for his company, when pos- 
sessed of his sober senses, would make him boisterous and yehe- 
ment in his hours of ebriety. 

We have dwelt so long on this part of the character of Mr. 
Cooke, because many have believed that his artificial excite- 
ments were not tinctured by any peculiarities of the man— 
whereas, they were sparkling with all, and sometimes changing 
with a rapidity that beggars all description. When he was free 
from such influence, his conversation was brilliant and senten- 
tious; at first, modest and unobtrusive, but capable of being 
roused and inflamed, if the inlammable materials were disturb- 
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ed. He was, therefore, at such seasons, a mirror that reflected 
back with fidelity the prevailing spirit of the company. Unless 
chafed by opposition, these obnoxious traits were not visible, 
and his society was perfectly safe. To those who understood 
and attempted to practise on the keys of the machine, it might 
be made to discourse most excellent music; but in clumsy and 
awkward hands, it was sure to grate discord and harshness. 

Such inequalities and contrarieties were discovered in his 
every day character; and he was then the well bred gentleman 
or the blustering bully, according to his conception of the treat- 
ment he received from the company he frequented. Instances 
of the epigrammatic brilliancy of his wit are too numerous for 
repetition. Kemble, who is too much addicted to opium, once 
undertook to remonstrate with Cooke on his prevailing in- 
temperance. He heard him patiently to the end; to which this 
witty reply was given:—You take solid fire, and I liquid fire. 
Reform your own solids before you venture to interfere with my 
liquids. The severity of his language was sometimes almost 
without a parallel. On some controversy with a gentleman, 
which ended in a personal combat, in which Mr. Cooke was 
foiled, he craved a suspension of hostilities. Taking his own 
portrait from his bosom, he presented it to his antagonist, with 
these words: Do me the favour, sir, to wear this; and whenever 
you look upon it, remember that the original called you a scoun- 
drel. 

His life, replete as it is with such extravagancies, affurds a 
useful and salutary lesson. It shows us the danger of suffering 
passion to run to riot, and of demolishing all those guards and 
restraints which decency no less than virtue demands. Had 
these fiery passions submitted to the curb, their natural impulse, 
on so strong an intellect, would have carried him through his 
professional career with dignity and honour, whatever that pro- 
fession might have been. Abandoning this restraint, he was the 
untamable disciple of passion altogether; he broke upon us in 
sudden starts and sallies, and his success was made dependant on 
the fortuitous aid afforded by animal spirits. When these failed 
hjm, Cooke was no longer seen, and he was compelled to sup- 
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ply their exhaustion by the bottle. This untamable exercise qh 
of his passions, explains the reason why in characters marked 
with these traits, such as Richard, for instance, he shone so un- 
rivalled. He was himself speaking; and he rather moulded 
Richard to himself, than personated the character he acted. It ae 
was a natural outlet to streng passion; there Cooke was per- id 
fectly at home. With the restraints thus discarded, he presents 4 
to us a mixture of strange, contradictory, and inflammable pas- r 
sions, liable to be excited by the touch of every passing in- r 
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Lines on the death of G. F. Cooke, the tragedian, by a young lady net yet fif- i! 


teen years of age. ;' 
How lovely did the blooming morn t: 
Gem with bright dew the rose girt thorn, e 
And wave it on the gale; 
And opened every blushing bell, 
That hung around yon rocky dell, 
Or strew’d the verdant vale: 
How brightly sparkled ev’ry stream, , 


Beneath the sun’s enchanting beam! 


But e’er he sought the glowing west, 

And shed his last ray o’er the breast 
Of yonder azure main, 

Oh! mournfully we heard the tale, 

While ev’ry glowing cheek grew pale, rf 
And bosoms heav’d with pain, 

The gloomy truth our tears beguil’d— 

We wept the fate of Zrin’s child! 


Oh, Cooke! thy wand’rings all are past; 
Thy woes, thy sorrows, hush’d at last, 
And buried in the tomb: 
Nor Pleasure’s charm, nor Mis’ry’s sigh, 
Nor anguish’d tear, nor smiling eye, 
Can rouse thee from the gloom: 
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Ah! life, and all its sweets are o’er, 
And Sorrow’s dart can pierce no more! 


Lamented shade!—May angels fair, 
Upon their azure plumage bear 

* Thee to a Father’s breast; 
And ev’ry little blot wash’d pure, 
And dreams of happiness made sure, 

And visions of the blest; 

And Shakspeare, of thy merits proud, 
Smile on thee from his beamy cloud! 


And yet it wakes the sorrowing sigh, 
To think that thou wert doom’d to die 
Far from thy native shore: 
No blushing rose, no thistle wild, 
To strew the grave of their lov’d child, 
When life’s stream play’d no more; 
Nor sweetly blooming shamrock wreath, 
Its fragrance o’er thy form to breath! 


Lamented spirit!—Now farewell! 
And, while the pearly tear doth swell, 
And while for thee I weep; 
And while the world shall weigh thine art, 
That charm’d the soul, and touch’d the heart, 
They’ll let thy frailties sleep; 
And wish they too may be forgiv’n, 
And meet thee at the throne of heaven. 


ERIN. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN FOX AND BONAPARTE. 


THE memoirs of Mr. Fox, by his secretary Mr. Trotter, though 
not without defects which impair their value, possess still all the 
interest which is inseparable from authentic accounts of distin- 
guished characters, and we are the more gratified in seeing an 
i edition from the American press, as an evidence of respect toa 
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statesman whose disposition or whose policy was more favoura- 
ble to our country than is often feit or pursued by European mi- 
nisters. From the great number of amusing passages which the 
volume contains, we extract the following account of Mr. Fox’s 
interview with Bonaparte in the year 1802. 


On the day of the great levee, which was to collect so many representa- 
tives of nations, and nebie strangers from every country to pay their respects 
to the first consul of France, now established as the sole head of government 
for life, several apartments, having the general name of the Salle des Ambas- 
sadeurs, were appropriated for the crowd of visitors at the levee, previous to 
their being admitted to the first consul’s presence. Lord Holland, lord Robert 
Spencer, lord St. John, Mr. Adair, and myself, accompanied Mr. Fox there: 
I must acknowledge that the novel and imposing scene amused and interested 
me in ahigh degree. This grand masquerade of human life, was inconceivably 
striking—the occasion of assembling—the old palace of the Bourbons—the 
astonishing attitude that France had assumed, affected the imagination, and 
almost overpowered the judgment. A latent smile was often to be caught on 
the countenances of different intelligent and enlightened men; it said, very 
significantly, can this be reality? can so wonderful a fabric be permanent? 

His toils were now approaching; there was a much greater number of En- 
glish presented than of any other nation. Mr. Merry, the English ambassa- 
dor, appeared, on the part of the British government, to sanction and recog- 
nise the rank and government of the first consul? Mr. Merry, whose nation 
had, under the blind auspices of an intemperate minister, fatally interfered 
with the internal concerns of a great people, and had vainly attempted to 
counteract the success of their efforts. What a subject had he for a letter, 
in the style of Barillon, for the perusal of Mr. Pitt, or his friend, Mr. Adding. 
ton, then acting as Pitt’s deputy, or locum tenens, in the government! Mr. 
Merry!—then acting under lord Hawkesbury, the Quixottic marcher to Paris, 
which same lord was now receiving a magnificent presentjof a service of china 
of unrivalled beauty and elegance, from this same new government and Bo- 
naparte. It would have been an instructive lesson for Mr. Pitt himself, could 
he invisibly, with Minerva by his side, have contemplated the scene; he might 
then have studied history, and discovered that such interference and conduct 
in foreign powers, as that of his and the allied potentate, had made Cromwell 
a king, or an emperor, and fixed the succession in his family. 

“What think you of all this?” said the chevalier d’Azara, ambassador 
from Spain, addressing himself to Mr. Fox. The other gave an expressive 
smile—* It is an astonishing;time,” continued he; * pictures—statues—I hear 
the Venus de Medicis is on her way—\what shall we see next?” A pleasant 
dialogue ensued: these enlightened statesmcn diverting themselves, when 
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scolding and anger could avail nothing. The TurkisH amBassapor graced 
the splendid scene; a diminutive figure, accompanied by a suit of fine and 
handsome men;—he reposed on a sofa—the heat was excessive, and his cros- 
sed-legged attitude but little relieved him;—his companions spoke French 
with great ease, and some of them were fine Grecian figures. 

Count Marxorr! covered with diamonds—of a most forbidding aspect— 
of sound sense, however—malgre a face no lady would fall in love with—and 
an ungracetul air—The marquis Luccuzsrni!, the king of Prussia’s ambassa- 
dor, who, from an obscure situation, by having become the reader to a minis- 
ter, was elevated to the corps diplomatique—gaudily dressed—always with 
several conspicuous colours—one thought of a foreign bird, on seeing him; 
and his physiognomy coroborated the idea—agreeable, however, pleasing in 
manners, easy in his temper, and enjoying rationally the amusing scenes 
around him. 

The marquis pr Catzo! the Neapolitan ambassador—an unmeaning noble- 
man of the old school—florid in manner, but not calculated to produce effect 
in politics or conversation.—Have I forgotten the count Copenzex!—that sage 
and venerable negotiator was there. A small, emaciated figure,—pale, and 
worn out with the intrigues of courts, he seemed to have been reserved to 
witness the scene before us, as a refutation of all his axioms and systems. 
With excellent good sense, he took all in good part—he was too wise to be- 
tray dissatisfaction, and too politic not to bend to the gale. The American 
ambassador, Mr. Livineston, plain and simple in manners and dress—repre- 
senting his republic with propriety and dignity.—Of these, I believe, M. d’ 
Azara, held the first rank for intellect; he had all the appearance of a man of 
genius—he seemed very much to enjoy the society of Mr. Fox—he and the 
count Cobenzel are both since dead, as, no doubt, are many other of the ac- 
tors in the grand drama of that day. 

The illustrious statesman of England, who that day attracted every eye, 
is himself withdrawn also from mortal scenes! 

A number of English noblemen and gentlemen—many Russians—Swedish 
officers, with the white scarf on their arm, also crowded the rooms. The car- 
dinal Carrara! representing his holiness the pope, with his scarlet stockings 
and cap, was to me a novel sight--he was a polite and dignified ecclesiastic, 
and, but that I was imbued a little with the prejudices of English historians 
and other authors, I should have found nothing extraordinary in the respecta- 
ble cardinal. 1am now ashamed that 1 did. 

This grand assemblage were detained a considerable time, in the Sa/’e 
des ambassadeurs, durmg which several servants, in splendid laced live- 
ries, handed round coffee, chocolate, the richest and finest wines, and cake, 
upon China, bearing the initial B. without any armorial, royal, or established 
marks oi power. The heat was excessive, and expectation wearied with the 
pause, bezan to dreop, when the deor opened, and the prefet du Patais an 
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nounced to the cardinal Carrara, that the first consul was ready: he after- 
wards called upon M. d’Azara—upon which every one followed, without regu- 
lar order or distinction of rank. As we ascended the great staircase of the 
Thuilleries, between files of musketeers, what a sentiment was excited! 

As the assumption of the consulship for life was a decisive step, tending 
not only to exclude every branch of the old dynasty, but to erect a new one, 
every sensible man considered this day as the epoch of a new and regular 
government. Bonaparte was virtually king henceforth. As we passed through 
the lofty state rooms of the former kings of France, still hung with the an- 
cient tapestry, very little, if at all, altered—the instability of human grandeur 
was recalled to the mind more forcibly than it had yet been. The long line 
of the Bourbons started to the view! I breathed with difficulty! Volumes of 
history were reviewed in a glance. Monarchs! risen from the mouldering 
tomb, where is your royal race? The last who held the sceptre died the scaf- 
fold with his blood, and sleeps forgotten and unknown, without tomb, or me- 
morial of his name!—Rapid was the transition succeeding! We reached the 
interior apartment, where Bonaparte, first consul, surrounded by his generals, 
ministers, senators, and officers, stood between the second and third consuls, 
Le Brun and Cambaceres, in the centre of a semicircle, at the head of the 
room! The numerous assemblage from the Salle des Ambassadeurs, formed in- 
to another semicircle, joined themselves to that at the head of which stood 
the first consul. 

Bonaparte, of a small, and by no means commanding figure, dressed plain- 
ly, though richly, in the embroidered consular coat—without powder in his 
hair, looked, at the first view, like a private gentleman, indifferent as to dress, 
and devoid of all haughtiness in his air. The two consuls, large and heavy 
men, seemed pillars too cumbrous to support themselves, and, during the 
levee, were sadly at a loss what to do,—whether the snuff-box or pocket hand. 
kerchief was to be appealed to, or the left leg exchanged for the right. 

The moment the circle was formed, Bonaparte began with the Spanish 
ambassador, then went to the American, with whom he spoke some time, and 
so on, performing his part with ease, and very agreeably: until he came to 
the English ambassador, who, after the presentation of some English noble- 
men, announced to him Mr. Fox. He was a good deal flurried, and after in- 
dicating considerable emotion, very rapidly said—“ Ah! Mr. Fox!—TI have 
heard with pleasure of your arrival—Z have desired much to see you—TI have 
'ong admired in you the orator and friend of his country, who, in constantly rai- 
ing his voice for peace, consulted that country’s best interest—those of Europe 
-—and of the humanrace. The two great nations of Europe require peace; they 
iave nothing to fear; they oughi to understand and value one another. In yow 
Mr. Fox, I see with much satisfaction, that great statesman, who recommended 
neace, because there was no just object of war; who saw Burope desolated to nn 
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Mr. Fox said little, or rather nothing, in reply. To a complimentary ad- 
dress to himself, he always found invincible repugnance to answer; nor did 
he bestow one word of admiration, or applause upon the extraordinary and 
elevated character who addressed him. A few questions and answers relative 
to Mr. Fox’s tour, terminated the interview. 

Amongst the distinguished English presented to Bonaparte on that day, 
was Mr. now lord Erskine. I am tempted to think that he felt some disap- 
pointment at not being recogpised by the first consul; there was some diffi- 
culty at first, as lord Erskine was understood to speak little French. M. Tal- 
leyrand’s impatient whisper to me, [fancy, I yet hear, “ Parle-t-il Francois, 
Parle-t-il Francois.” Mr. Merry, already fatigued with his presentations, and 
dreading a host to come, imperfectly designated lord Erskine, when the kill- 
ingquestom folowed, “ Evtes vous legiste,” was pronounced by Bonaparte with 
great indifference, or, at least, without any marked attention.* 

Lord Erskine, truly great as he is in England, was, however, himself de- 
e@ived, if he imagined that his well-earned reputation had extended into fo- 
reign nations. The province of the advocate is to defend the equivocal cause 
of a client. This, necessarily, creates a confined and technical species of ora- 
tory. The municipal laws of cne nation do not concern or interest another. 
A lawyer from Vienna or Petersburgh, however eminent at home, would 
be unknown and unnoticed at the British court. Itis only, and this rarely 
happens, when the lawyer, greatly rising into the philosopher, statesman, and 
senator, displays new and more general abilities, that he ranks with the great 
men of other nations. The lawyer’s habits, and pursuits are, beside, adverse 
to the formation and expansion of greatness of character; his investigations 
are too microscopic; his subjects of study too low and jejune; his accumu- 
lations of wealth are too grovelling; and the restrictions placed upon the ef- 
forts of his genius, by the narrow spirit, the prejudice, or the envy of judges, 
disqualify him for bold and liberal exertions. 

Another question, asked by Bonaparte, when a young English officer, 
handsomely dressed, belonging to some English militia regiment, was pre 
sented to him, without any announcement, or key to his rank and quality,— 
qwa-t il fait? was a lesson: and if the commander in chief established this 
qu’a-t il fait? as a test of merit, and gave promotion according to the answer, 
he would obtain the thanks of the nation. The ceremony was not long. 

* One would almost fancy that Bonaparte had imbibed from the air of the Thuil- 
leries, Louis the Fourteenth’s disrespect for, and dislike of /awyers. Whether the 
distinction between “ legiste” and “ jurisconsulte” isan important one, whether 


the former or the latter isthe more dignified, 1 cannot say, but Louis’s words to his 
ambassador, Barillon, are not very flattering to the self-importance of that profession 
his majesty writes: 

“* Je n’ai rien a vous dire sur le choix que le roy d’Angletere a fait du chevalier 
Trumbal pour remplir la place du sieur Preston: mais il me paroit que la qualité de 


jurisconsulte Anglois, n’est pas la plus convenable pour maintenir la bonne intelli. 


gence entre moi et le roy d’Angleterre, et quelle ne sert souvent qu’a trouver des 
difficultes, on il n’y en doit point avoir.” 
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Bonaparte went round the circle a second time, addressing a few words 
here and there, without form, and finally placing himself between the two con- 
suls, he bowed slightly, but expressively, when the compamy withdrew. 

It would be superfluous to speak much of a matter so well known or so long 
canvassed. Ishall mention a few ideas only which occurred to me, and make 
but few observations on this celebrated person. His stature being small, and 
his person, though not ill, yet not very well formed, he cannot, on that account, 
be supposed to have a very striking air; but his countenance has powerful ex- 
pression; and decision and determination, when he is grave and thoughtful, 
are most emphatically marked in it. His eyes are common gray, and have 
nothing remarkable in them. I am disposed to think, that the lower part of 
the face, which is the most striking in that of Bonaparte, is the most decisive 
indication of an inexorable and prompt line of conduct. In performing the 
honours of the levee, this was not at all observable; his smile was extremely 
engaging; his general expressions very pleasing, and his manners devested 
of all haughtiness, without manifesting the least of that studied condescen- 
sion, which, in persons of great rank, is often more offensive even than arro- 
gance and rudeness: Admiring him asa great military character, whose repu- 
tation was undoubted and hard earned, I looked upon Bonaparte as a superi- 
er man, born to command the destinies of millions, and felt incredible satis- 
faction at beholding this great general. 





ANECDOTES OF WHITEFIELD, 
During his residence in the United States.” 

AFTER a passage of nine weeks, he arrived at Philadelphia 
in the beginning of November, 1739, and was immediately invi- 
ted to preach in the churches, to which people of all denomina- 
tions thronged as in England.j From thence he was invited to 


* Extracted from Memoirs of the life and character of the late reverend 
George Whitefield, A. M. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and chaplain to the 
right honourable the countess dowager of Huntingdon. Faithfully selected from 
his original papers, journals and letiers; illustrated by a variety of interesting 
anecdotes, from the best authorities. Originally compiled by the late Rev. John 
Gillies, D. D. minister of the college church of Glasgow. First American, from 
the London edition. Revised and corrected, with large additions and improve- 


ments, by Aaron C. Seymour, author of “ Letters to young persons.” 


+ The effects produced in Philadelphia at this time by the preaching of 


Mr. Whitefield, were truly astonishing. Numbers of almost all religious 
dénominations, and many who had no connexion with any denomination, 
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Newyork, by Mr. Noble, the only person with whom he had 
an acquaintance in that city. Upon his arrival, they waited on 
the commissary; but he refused him the use of his church. Mr. 
Whitefield, therefore, preached in the fields, and on the even- 
ing of the same day, to a very thronged and attentive audience 
in the Rev. Mr. Pemberton’s meeting-house; and continued to 
do so twice or thrice a-day for above a week, with apparent 


SUCCESS. 

On his way to and from Philadelphia, he also preached at 
Elizabethtown, Maidenhead, Abington, Neshaminy, Burlington, 
and Newbrunswick, in the Newyjerseys, to some thousands ga- 
thered from various parts, among whom there had been a con- 
siderable awakening, by the instrumentality of a Mr. Frecling- 
hausen, a Dutch minister, and the Messrs. Tennents, Blair, and 
Rowland. He had also the pleasure of meeting with the vene- 
rable Mr. Tennent as well as his sons, and with Mr. Dickin- 


son.} 


were brought to inquire, with the utmost earnestness, what they should de 
to be saved. Such was the eagerness of the multitude to listen to spiritual 
instruction, that there was public worship regularly twice a-day for a year; 
and on the Lord’s day it was celebrated generally thrice, and frequently four 
times. An aged man, deeply interested in the scenes which then were wit 
nessed, and who is still living, has informed the writer, that the city (not 
then probably a third so large as it now is) contained twenty-six societies for 
social prayer and religious conferences; and probably there were others not 
known to him.—.Wemoirs of Mrs. Hannah Hodge, published at Philadelphia, 
1806. 

During this visit to Philadelphia he preached frequently after night from 
the gallery of the court-house in Market-street. So loud was his voice at that 
time, that it was distinctly heard on the Jersey shore, and so distinct was his 
epeech, that every word he said was understood on board of a shallop at 
Market-street wharf, a distance of upwards of 400 feet from the court-house. 
All the intermediate space was crowded with his hearers, This fact was 
communicated to the recorder of it by a gentleman lately deceased, who was 
in the slallop. 

+ Mr. Tennent, and his brethren in presbytery, intend breeding up gra- 
cious youths for our Lord’s vineyard. ‘Ihe place wherein the young men 
study now, is aJog-house, about twenty feet long, and near as many broad. 
From this despised place, seven or eight worthy ministers of Jesus have been 
sent forth, and a foundation {fs now laying for the instruction ef many others. 
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At Philadeiphia, 1741, the churches were now denied him. 
He therefore preached in the fields, and large collections were 
made for the orphan-house—once, one hundred and ten pounds 
stcrling. Societies for praying and singing were set on foot, 
and in every part of the town, many were concerned about their 
f salvation. “ Many negroes came,’”’ says Mr. Whitefield, * some 
inquiring, have I a soul?” 

He arrived at Newyork, by water, July 27, 1754, and preach- 
ed backwards and forwards from Newyork to Philadelphia, and 
Whitely creek, till the middle of September. “ Every where,” : 
he observes, “ a divine power accompanied the word; preju- bi 

5 
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dices were removed, and a more effectual door opened than 
ever for preaching the gospel.” \y 

The latter end of September, he enjoyed ihe pleasure of 
meeting his venerable old friend, governor Belchier, at Eliza- 
bethtown, Newjersey. And it being the Newjersey commence- r 
ment, the president and trustees presented Mr. Whitefield with 
the degree of M.A. The meeting of the synod succeeded, be- 
fore whom he preached several times; and had much satisfaction 


’ 


in their company. “ To-morrow,” says he, “ October 1, God 
willing, I shall set out with the worthy president, Mr. Burr, for 
Newengland, and expect to return back to the orphan-house, 


through Virginia. This will be about a two thousand mile cir- : 





cuit; but the Redeemer’s strength will be more than sufficient.” 

) He likewise wished, had it been practicable, to stop some time 
at the Westindies, before he returned to England. 

October 9, he arrived at Boston, accompanied by president 


ee = ae ate 


Burr, where he remained a week, preaching with great suc- 
cess. At Rhodcisland and Boston,” he says, “ souls fly to 


mena oo 


the gospel, like doves to their windows. Opposition seems to ‘ 
fall daily.” ‘To his great joy, while at Boston, he heard the 
welcome news, that a governor was at last appointed for Georgia, 4 





~ at 


to whom his friend, Mr Habersham, was made secretary. To 
‘ him he writes, “* May the King of kings enable you to discharge 
your trust, as becomes a good patriot, subject, and Christian!” 
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The work, I am persuaded is of God, and therefore will not come to nought. 
Journals, November 22, 1739. 

The event has verified his judgment about this institution. It is now a 
large college at Princetown, in Newjerscy. 
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He now travelled north as far as Portsmouth, Newhampshire, 
always preaching two or three times a day. At Boston he met 
with a far more agreeable reception than formerly; and his mi- 
nistry, in general, seemed to be attended with as great a blessing 
as ever. 

At length he embarked the sixth time for America, the be- 
ginning of June, 1763, in the ship Fanny, captain Archibald Gal- 
braith, bound from Greenock to Virginia; and arrived there the 
latter end of August, after a voyage of twelve weeks. “ Thanks 
to a never failing Redeemer,” says he, “ I have not been laid 
by an hour through sickness, since I came on board. A kind 
captain, and a most orderly and quiet ship’s company, who glad- 
ly attended when I had breath to preach. Scarce an oath have 
I heard upon deck, and such a stillness through the whole ship, 
both on week days, and the Lord’s day, as hath from time to 
time surprised me.” He dated his letters in September, Octo- 
ber, and November, from Philadelphia. Though still reduced 
by weakness, yet he continued to preach twice a'week. “% Here,” 
says he, “ are some young bright witnesses rising up in the 
church. Perhaps I have already conversed with forty new-crea- 
ture ministers of various denominations. Sixteen popular stu- 
dents, I am credibly informed, were converted in Newjersey 
college last year. What an open door if I had strength! Last 
Tuesday we had a remarkable season among the Lutherans; 
children and grown people were much impressed.” 

It was his earnest wish to go immediately to Georgia, but was 
absoiutely dissuaded by his physicians, till he recovered his 
strength. Inthe latter end of November, he left Philadelphia 
and went to Newyork, preaching several times by the way; at 
the college of Newjersey, and.also at Edinburghtown, with much 
approbation and success. His spirits now revived, so that he 
was enabled to preach three times a week. During his stay at 
Newyork, in the winter, he writes, “ prejudices in this place 
have most strongly subsided. The better sort flock as eagerly 
as the common people, and are fond of coming for private gos- 
pel conversation. Congregations continue very large, and | 
trust, saving impressions are made upon many. 
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‘6 Philadelphia, May 9, 1770. 
‘‘ This leaves me a two days inhabitant of Philadelphia. I 


embarked at Savannah in the Georgia packet, on the twenty-_ 


fourth ultimo, and arrived here the sixth instant. The even- 
ing following, I was enabled to preach to a large auditory, and 
was to repeat the delightful task this evening. Pulpits, hearts, 
and affections, seem to be as open and enlarged towards me as 
ever. Praise the Lord, O my soul! As yet I have my old plan 
in view, to travel in these northern parts all summer, and re- 
turn late in the fall to Georgia. Through infinite mercy, I still 
continue in good health, and more and more in love every day 
with a pilgrim life. God bless you and all my dear friends and 
hearers in the great metropolis. I know they pray for me. They 
are never forgotten day or night.” 


“ Philadelphia, May 24, 1770. 

‘‘ T have now been here near three weeks; and in about a week 
more, I purpose to set off for Newyork, in my way to Boston. 
A wide and effectual door, I trust, hath been opened in this 
city. People of all ranks flock as much as ever. Impressions 
are made on many, and I trust they will abide. To all the epis- 
copal churches, as well as most of the other places of worship, 
[ have free access. Notwithstanding I preach twice on the 
Lord’s day, and three or four times a week besides, yet I am 
rather better than I have been for many years. This is the 
Lord’s doing. To the long-suffering never failing Lord, be al? 
the glory.” 


, “ Philadelphia, June 14, 1770. 

‘* This leaves me just returned from one hundred and fifty 
miles circuit, in which, blessed be God, I have been enabled to 
preach every day. So many new as well as old doors are open, 
and so many invitations sent from various quarters, that I know 
not which way to turn myself. However, at present, I am bound 
to Newyork. Help me to praise Him whose mercy endureth for- 
ever. As yet, I am enabled to ride and travel cheerfully; the 
heat not being greater than in England. Expect to hear further 
as We go along. The ship I find is going.”’ 
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In the last visit but one which Mr. Whitefield paid to America, 
he spent a day or two at Princeton under the roof of the Rev. 
Dr, Finley, then president of the college at that place. At din- 
ner the doctor said, “ Mr. Whitefield, I hope it will be very 
long before you will be called home, but when that event shall 
arrive, I should be glad to hear the noble testimony your will 


bear for God.”” You would be disappointed doctor, said Mr. 
Whitefield. I shall die silent. It it has pleased God to enable 
me to bear so many testimonies for him during my life, that he 
will require none from me when I die. No, no, it is your dumb 
Christians that have walked in fear and darkness, and thereby 
been unable to bear a testimony for God during their lives, 
that he compels to speak out for him on their death beds.” 
This anecdote was communicated tothe writer of it by a gentle- 
man now living, who was then a student at the college, anda 
boarder in Dr. Finley’s family. The manner of Mr. Whitefield’s 


death verified his prediction. 


When Mr. Whitefield was one day preaching in Market- 
street, Philadelphia, from the balcony of the court- house, he 
cried out, ‘‘ Father Abraham, who have you in heaven? any 
episcopalians?” “ No!” “ Any presbyterians!” ‘“ No!” “ Any 
baptists?” “ No!’? “ Have you any methodists there?” ‘ No!” 
“© Have you any independents or sececers?”’ * No, No!”’ “ Why 
who have you then?” “ We don’t know those names here. All 
that are here are Christians—believers in Christ—men who 
have overcome by the blood of the Lamb and the word of his 
testimony.” ‘O, is this the case? then God help me. God 
help us all to forget party names, and to become Christians 
in deed and in truth.” 

He used to say that all lawyers believed in God and in the 
devil. For in their criminal indictments they state that the of- 


fender acted “ without the fear of God, and instigated by the 


devil.” 

A person of an amiable, natural disposition, came one day to 
converse with Mr. Whiteficld. On his discovering an inclina- 
tion in him to rely on his own agreeable temper, and sweetness 
of manners, he told him, “that he apprehended Satan was 
cheating him, by leading him to mistake a good disposition for 
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the grace of God. I would rather you had the roughness of that 
man,” said he, pointing to a bystander, “ than that the tempter 
should thus deceive you.” 

Qn one occasion, preaching in Philadelphia, Mr. Whitefield 
cried out, “ I am going to turn merchant to-day; I have valu- 
able commodities to offer for sale; but I say not as your mer- 
chants do, if you come uf to my price I’ll sell to’you, but if you 
will come down to my price: for if you have a farthing to bring 
you cannot be a purchaser here.” It is said, a man, distressed 
with his condition as a sinner, received encouragement from 
the reraark, and departed rejoicing. 

Mr. Whitefield used often to say, that Mr. Robert Eastburn, 
father of the Rev. Joseph Eastburn, of Philadelphia, was the 
first fruits of his ministry in. America, 

“Tam going,” said Mr. Whitefield, from a stage in Phila- 
delphia, “ Iam going to set a woman to preach to you to-day.” 
While the people were all waiting to see a woman come for- 
ward, he cried out, she is a Samaritan; and she says, “ Come 
see a man that told me all things that ever I did. Is net this 
the Christ?” 


——— oe 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We had some time since occasion to remark in our life of Rembrandt, that 
we had not been able to procure a sketch from any of his paintings. This 
omission we are now able to repair, by presenting on the opposite page a 
sketch from his picture of “ Tobit and his family,” &c. 


TOBIT AND HIS FAMILY PROSTRATING THEMSELVES BEFORE 
5 THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 


Toxit, a pious man, of the tribe of Naphtali, becoming ac- 
cidentally blind, sent his son to Ragés, in order to recover some 
money he had lent to Gabelus. The angel Raphael, under a 
human form accompanied the youth during his journey, and 
caused him to marry his cousin Sarah, the widow of seven hus- 
bands, whom the deyil had destroyed. Tobit afterwards return- 
ed to his father’s house, whose sight he restored by the scale 


ofa fish, that had been indicated to him by the angel. At the 
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moment when the two Israelites were desirous of loading him 
with presents, in testimony of their gratitude, he resumed his 
natural figure, and disappeared. 

This is the moment, chosen by Rembrandt, for the subject of 
his picture. It presents the most striking beauties, and the 
greatest defects. The expression of the personages is correct; 
their attitudes skilfully denote surprise and admiration; the 
chiaroscuro is_ perfectly displayed; and the colouring possesses 
all that vigour and truth, which placed Rembrandt in the rank 
of the first painters. The drawing of the figures is, however, ex- 
tremely incorrect. In regard to the drapery, one can scarcely 
imagine any thing more capricious; and it is almost superfluous 
to observe, in this part of his art, to what degree the painter has 


etred against all rule and propriety. 





VARIETIES. 


NEW A€COUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS FOUND AT HERCULANEUM, 
BY M. MORGENSTERN. 


M. MorGenstTeErRn, professor at the university of Dorpat, 
has addressed to the royal society of science at Gottingen, a me- 
moir on the Herculaneum manuscripts, extracted from a learned 
account of his travels in Italy, which he is about to publish. 
This memoir contains some curious and little known particulars, 
which will be read with much interest. 

“ The rolls of papyrus (says M. Morgenstern) which were 
discovered on the third of November, 1753, are placed in glass 
cases, and in the same room in which the’process of unrolling 
them is carried on. Each of the shelves which contain them has 
a brass number. These half-burned rolls appear like rolls of 
tobacco. I saw a man at work unfolding them: he was sitting 
before the ingenious machine invented by father Antonio Piag- 
gio, of which Winckelmann has given a description; it is also 
correctly described and represented in Bartel’s Travels. On co- 
ming near these ancient manuscripts, we almost involuntarily 
hold the breath, for fear any bits of them should be blown away. 
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I soon perceived how many difficulties and inconveniences at- 
tended the process of unrolling them. | 

‘‘ In proportion as the roll is opened, a designer faithfully co- 
pies each line: this labour is revised by a learned man, who 
translates it into Latin on the spot, and whatever passages can 
be made out, are engraved on copper. When I visited this esta- 
blishment, they were employed in transcribing some new frag- 
ments of Philodemus. The celebrated philologist, Carto Ros- 
sin1, bishop of Pozzuola, has undertaken to explain, comment 
upon, and publish them. The following are the words which 
they were then endeavouring to decypher. 

“6 TeAvseals weer arole mapadeornres oi O° ems[paBovuos woos Tous 
arolas x lobearuvomevous THY EV TOIS MOAAGIS dozalomevay. 

“ The old government did much, but yet too little, respecting 
the manuscripts of Herculaneum; and M. Heinse was right in 
saying, that it was an unfortunate circumstance that this discove- 
ry was not made in the time of Robert, of Cosmo, or of Lorenzo 
de Medicis. What rewards would not those illustrious protec- 
tors of letters have granted to a Polizione, a Ficini, or a Lasca- 
risse, for such praiseworthy labours; and what pleasure those 
learned Hellenists would have taken in accomplishing the views 
of such patrons. 

‘‘] was assured that the same saloon contained nearly seven- 
teen hundred manuscripts, of which about three hundred had 
been unrolled. It is difficult to believe this last assertion, unless 
we comprise in the number, those, the development of which 
has been attempted without success. Most of these works are 
without the authors’ names. The only known authors who have 
hitherto been met with amongst these masses are, Demetrius, 
Epicurus, Philodemus, and Polystratus, one of the disciples of 
Epicurus, whom Diogenes Laertius makes the immediate suc- 
cessor of Hermachos, or Hermarchos. He is the same whom 
Valerius Maximus associates with the Epicurean Hippokleides, 
and he represents them as two models of friendship, exactly si- 
milar in their manners, sentiments, and also remarkable for the 
same period of birth and death. 
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* Besides the fourth book of Philodemus on music, which 
has appeared, we now see the first two of his work on rhetoric, 
bearing this title, Dsacdznev wees paloesxns A. B., and another by the 
same author: wees xaxiwv nas Tar av]ineimnvay aeelwv. I did not hear 
the name of Kolotes mentioned. But they have mislaid the work 
known by the name «vas, which Piaggio began to unrol in the 
year 1762, and which, in the opinion of the abbé Galiani, related 
to botany. It is probably lost. It would be desirable to know 
what were the contents of the ten rolls, that were presented to 
the prince of Wales? 

“ The learned world may congratulate itself on the efforts 
that are made to hasten the results of these labours. I had the 
advantage of seeing, at the last visit I paid to the establishment, 
the celebrated director of the library, Juan Andrés, who was 
born in Valentia, and the bishop of Pozzuoli, whom I lately men- 
tioned. They informed me that the second volume of the text 
of the works of Epicurus, which contains his Natural Philosophy, 
was prined, and was only wailing forthe Preface. They ex- 
pressed their hopes that it would be published before the edition 
of the Commentaries upon it. M. Juan Andrés also showed me, 
at his house, the text of a Latin poem, the only one which has 
yet bcen discovered. It is printed on four sheets of large fo- 
lio, with this inscription. Geo. Bait. Malesci dis. Bart. oratii inc. 
The manuscript is in double columns: the capital letters are 
very weil formed, and not so angular as they generally appear in 
inscriptions. The words are separated by simple points. This 
fragment will be an important acquisition for Latin paleography, 
as the only manuscripts we possess in that languauge are long 
posterior to the time of the destruction of Herculaneum. It will 
be easy, on seeing these manuscripts, to perceive the difference 
between the ordinary manner of writing, and that which was em- 
ployed on monumental inscriptions. The impression is exactly 
similar to the original, and the dottings correctly point out the 
extent and form of each gap or Aiatus. The passages which are 
left, but which they have not been able to decypher, are under- 
lined. These verses are, unfortunately, so mutilated, that it is 
hardly possible to understand their meaning. The poem, how- 
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ever, is in hexameter verse, and treats of the Alexandrine war. 
It evidently contains a description of the death of Cleopatra. On 
the four sheets which M. Andrés kindly presented to me, there 
are sixty-one verses, contained in the eight columns, but most 
of them mutilated. These sheets do not contain the whole of 
the poem; indeed I was told that a much greater number re- 
mained to be printed. In the second verse of the first column, 
we read the name of CESAR. Inthe third of the second column, 
PELVSIA, and CZSAR. The eighth verse of the same co- 
lumn has these words: VINDICAT... MVLAM. ROMAM. 
COTE....NDEM. 

‘“ The poem, as I have said, evidently describes the Alexan- 
drine war: these verses relate to the time of the arrival of Au- 
gustus in Egypt. Antony kills himself, and Cleopatra, by like- 
wise committing suicide, avoids the disgrace of slavery. Even 
by consulting Plutarch and Dion, itis scarcely posstble to supply 
the rest of the subject; for they only describe the principal facts. 
In the first columns, the poet speaks of the arrival of Octavianus 
and hisarmy. He advancestowards Alexandria, while the main 
body of the army proceeds by the Hippodrome. Antony attacks 
the cavalry of Octavianus with success, and causes his fleet to 
advance. On the second charge he is betrayed, and his fleet is 
dispersed. This was the signal for his overthrow: and to this 
event the following verses of the fourth column appear to relate: 


Qualis, ad instantis acies cum bella parantur, 
Signa tubae classesque, simul terrestribus armis, 
Fst facies ea visa loci; cum saeva coirent 
Instrumenta necis, multo congesta paratu, 


Vindique; sic illuc deforme coactum 


Omne vagabatur leti genus, omne timoris. 


‘In his despair, Antony calls for Octavianus, that he may 
be witness to his deplorable end. (U‘)—jreberetque sue specta- 
cula tristria mortis? 

“ Then follows the description of the dismay and confusion 
which prevail among the queen’s courtiers, several of whom kill 
themselves in different ways. 
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“ After a long hiatus, we find in the seventh column the at- 
tempts which Proculeius made, by order of Octavianus, to in- 
duce Cleopatra to surrender at discretion. 

“ Octavianus enters Alexandria, which city cannot be said 
to have been besieged. Meanwhile night comes on, and the po- 
em does not describe the last moments of Cleopatra.” 

M. Morgenstern has promised to give some further illustra- 
tions of this poem, in the Travels which he intends te publish. 
He thinks there may be perceived, in the above extracts, the 
spirit of the composition: the author evinces the genius of the 
rhetorician; and he cannot but be viewed as a contemporary or 
emulator of Lucan and Petronius. 





ACCOUNT OF A SCARCE AND CURIOUS LETTER OF COLUMBUS, 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE CHEVALIER MORELLI, OF THE 
ROYAL LIBRARY AT VENICE. 


Cotumsus addressed this long letter to the king and 
queen of Spain on the seventh of July, 1503, at which time he 
was at Jamaica, where he had arrived on his fourth voyage to 
the West Indies. It contains an account of the events of his 
passage. He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, 1502, and, 
passing the Canaries, arrived at Dominica, at which Isle his 
misfortunes commenced. ‘“ When I reached this island,” says 
he,” I addressed a packet of letters to your majesty, in which I 
earnestly requested a ship and some money; one of the vessels I 
had with me was no longer sea-worthy. Your majesty knows 
whether or not my letter reached you; in your majesty’s an- 
swer you forbid me from remaining on shore, or even from de- 
barking.”” This news it seems, caused despair amongst the com- 
panions of Columbus. “ The danger was great (continues he) 
and I still remembered the night when, the ships having been 
dispersed, we had nothing to expect but death: each man looked 
his companion in the face and gave himself up as lost! And whois 
he, not even excepting Job, who would not have died of despair: 
when, under my circumstances, I was forbidden to find, for my 
son, my brother, my friends, and myself, a refuge in that very 
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land, and in those very ports, where, by divine grace, I had ar- 
rived, after unparalleled fatigues? (Sudanda Sangue.’’) 

Columbus continued his route towards Jamaica, where he was 

surprised by the violent currents (occasioned by the trade-winds) 
and, after eighty-eight days’ suffering from storms and tempests, 
ihe wind dropped on the 12th of September. But, during these 
events, Columbus felt as much for the misfortunes of others as 
for, himself, and particularly on account of the terrible experi- 
ment made by his son, scarcely thirteen years old, and his own 
brother, who had unwillingly followed him in his perilous voy- 
ages: “For 1 am so unfortunate (says Columbus) that after 
twenty years of services and dangers, I have done no good for 
myself, I have nota single place of shelter in all Castile, nor any 
other means of procuring food and rest than by living at an inn, 
and even there I have seldom the means of paying my expenses. 
T had also another cause for vexation (says he) in the case of my 
son, Don Diego, whom I left in Spain an orphan, without fortune 
or employment.” On this point it appears Columbus relied on 
the liberality of the king. 

He arrived at a country called Cariac, where he learned that 
there were gold mines in the province of Ciamba: he took with 
him two of the natives, who conducted him to another country, 
named Carambara, the inhabitants of which went naked, and wore 
from the neck-a gold mirror, which they would neither sell nor 
exchange. They told him, in the language of the country, of 
many other places, situated on the coast, where there were con- 
siderable gold mines: the last of these was Beragn a, twenty-five 
leagues distant; he set off to discover these mines, accompanied 
by his two guides, who entertained him by talking of the profu- 
sion of gold they contained, which was so great, they said, that 
he ought to be satisfied if he could cbtain even the tenth part 
of it. He verified the truth of their assertions, and returned well 
satisfied. 

He was succesively driven into the ports of Bastimentos, Re- 
trete, and Postogrone, where he procured provisions, and after- 
wards sailed towards Beragna, where he arrived on the day of 
the Epiphany; he reconnoitered the island, and, after meeting 
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with several adventures, he sailed again, and on the thirteenth of 
May he was off the country of Magna, and by the end of June at 
Jamaica. On this passage also he was assailed by severe storms, 
and his ships were no longer fit for sea. I do not (says he to 
the king) here mention an hundredth part of my misfortunes, as 
my companions can testify; if your majesty would be graciously 
pleased to send to our aid a ship of 64 tons, laden with 200 
quintals of biscuit, and other provisions, this would be sufficient 
to bring us back to Spain. Jamaica is distant from Spagnola on- 
ly twenty-eight leagues, but I could not proceed there, even 
were my ships in good trim, after the orders which your majesty 
has given me.” 

Columbus then communicates to the king the observations 
he made on the riches, population, manners, and customs of the 
people he had seen, and particularly these of the isle of Beragna; 
he descants on the utility of thisisland, and the ease with which 
it may be taken; “ There is (says he) more gold to be seen 
here in two days than can be met with at Spagnola in four years. 
Gold (continues he) is the most precious of metals; it is gold 
which fills all treasuries; and he who possesses gold can do 
what he will in the world! In short, gold serves to send souls in- 
to Paradise! The inhabitants of Beragna bury with their dead all 
the gold they possessed while living: such is their custom. They 
brought at one time to Solomon as much gold as six hundred 
and fifty quintals, not including the quantity for the use of the 
seamen and merchants, and that which it was necessary to send 
in payment to Arabia, and each of these quintals weighed an 
hundred and fifty pounds.” 

Columbus proceeds to exhaust all his eloquence: he quotes 


Josephus, the Book of Kings, and the Paralipipomenes, in proof 


that the Ophir of Solomon and the 4urea of Josephus, were the 


same as Beragna (Veragua) where nothing but gold was to be 


seen. Columbus, throughout, does not wish to seize upon this 
treasure by main force, but is only anxious that some means 
inay be found for transporting it to the coffers of the king. 
Althouch entirely occupied with the interests of his sove- 
reign, Columbus is reduced to the necessity of imploring his 
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clemency and justice. “ I asked your majesty (says he) pro- 
vided I succeeded in discovering these isiands and this continent, 
to give me the government of them in your majesty’s name. 
My request was granted in the most solemn manner. I took the 
title of viceroy, admiral, and governor-general; and my limits 
were fixed at a hundred leagues beyond the isles of the rtori, 
and that of Cape Verd.—I remained seven years at your majes- 
ty’s court, and every day this enterprise was spoken of, which, 
in the general opinion, could be attended with nothing but mis- 
fortune. At present, courtiers and flatterers ask, as a favour, 
permission to set out on voyages of discovery, and, if your ma- 
jesty were to comply with their solicitations, they would disco- 
ver nothing.—At the very time when I expected the ship 
which I entreated of your majesty to convey me home, that I 
might do homage to your majesty for my success and my riches, 
I was forcibly seized, and thrown intoa ship with my two bro- 
thers, plundered, loaded with irons, and subjected to the most 
infamous treatment; and all this without having been either 
heard or condemned! And who would believe that a poor fo- 
reigner would have been induced to turn traitor here against 
your majesty, without any motive, or without the encouragement 
of any other sovereign. I have served your majesty for the space 
of twenty-eight years, and have gained nothing but infirmities. 
—I cannot believe that your majesty has sanctioned the oppres- 
sion which I have experienced. Let then the authors of it be 
punished, and give me back my property and my honour.—I 
came here only to serve your majesty;—I entreat your ma- 
jesty, if it be God’s will that I am to quit these parts, to permit 
me to go to Rome, and to make other pilgrimages. May the 
Holy Ghost preserve your life and increase your grandeur. Given 
in the Indies, at the island of Jamaica, the 7th of July, in the 
year 1503.” 

The above is a brief analysis of a letter which contains thir- 
ty-two octavo pages, from which the reader may judge of its in- 
terest. It was written in Spanish, and, having been translated 
into Italian, it was printed at Venice by Simon de Lorere, 7th 
of May, 1505, It is this early translation, with some trifling cor- 
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rections, that has been republished by the abbé Morelli, a libra- 
rian at Venice. He has added various notes, to explain differ- 
ent passages of the text, which would otherwise have been ob- 
scure. The dates in this letter will be useful to the historian in 
describing the events relative to Columbus, particularly those of 
his last voyage in 1502 and 1503. 


NEW DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The new Drury-lane theatre was opened on the 10th of Oc- 
tober. The grand entrance is at Bridgestreet, through a spa- 
cious hall, leading to the boxes and pit. This hall is supported 


by fine Doric columns, and illuminated by two large brass lamps: 


three large doors lead from this hall into the house, and into a 
rotunda of great beauty and elegance. On each side of the ro- 
tunda are passages to the great stairs, which are peculiarly grand 
and spacious; over them is an ornamented ceiling, with a turret 
light. The body of the theatre presents nearly three-fourths of 
a circle from the stage. This circular appearance is partly an 
optical deception, and has the effect of making the spectator ima- 
gine himself nearly close upon the stage, though seated in a 
centre box. The colour of the interior is gold upon green, and 
the relief of the boxes is by a rich crimson. There are three 
circles of boxes, each containing twenty-four boxes, with four 
rows of seats, and sufficient room between each; there are seven 
slip boxes on each side, ranging with the first gallery, and the 
like number of private boxes nearly upon a level with the pit. 
The boxes will hold 1200 individuals; the pit about 850; the 
lower gallery 480; and the upper gallery 280; in all, 2,810 per- 
sons may be accommodated. The entrance to all the boxes and 
pit is easy and secure. The theatre is indebted to colonel Con- 
greve for an excellent contrivance, which promises effectually 
to secure the building from fire. The appearance of the house 
is brilliant without being gaudy, and elegant without affectation. 
The fronts of the boxes have all diversified ornaments, which 
are neatly gilt, and give a variety and relief to the general as- 
pect. We must not omit the just praise which is due to the ar- 
chitect for those arrangements, which exclude the interruption 
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caused by indecent persons, and, by necessary attractions, draw 
off the noisy and frivolous part of the audience from the grave 
and sober hearers. The grand saloon is eighty-six feet long, 
circular at each extremity, and separated from the box-corridors 
by the rotunda and grand staircase. It has a richly gilt stove 
at each corner, over which are finely imitated black and yellow- 
veined marble slabs as pedestals in the niches. The ceiling is 
arched, and the general effect of two massy Corinthian columns 
of verd antique at each end, with ten corresponding pilasters on 
each side, is grand and pleasing. The rooms for coffee and re» 
freshments at the ends of the saloon, though small, are very neat; 
they consist of recesses, Corinthian pilasters, four circular arches 
supporting domes with sky lights, from which glass lamps are 
suspended. On the north side of the theatre is the wardrobe. 
The retiring rooms for the stage boxes are decorated with rich 
crimson carpets, and with deep crimson embossed paper. The 
private boxes have no anti-chambers.—We have now to notice 
the pit, orchestra, and stage: there are seventeen rows of seats 
in the pit, with four short ones, in consequence of the orchestra 
making two projections into it. The orchestra is about eight feet 
wide, and extends nearly the whole width of the pit. The stage 
is about thirty-three feet wide, the proscenium nineteen and a 
half, and the whole constructed so as to render the circular ap- 
pearance of the theatre nearly complete. The part usually ap- 
propriated to doors, is occupied by two very fine and large 
lamps, with tripods on triangular pedestals; each lamp contains 
a circle of small burners, on the principle of Burton’s lamps. 
Over the lamps are two stage boxes on each side, forming an 
acute angle with the stage, and above them are niches with sta- 
‘tues. The space over the side boxes, and ranging with the up- 
per gallery, is left entirely open; hence the more perfect trans- 
mission of sound to the remotest parts of the house, where the 
lowest whisper may be distincly heard. Between the pedestal 
lamps and the curtain on each side is a massy Corinthian column 
of verd antique, with a gilt capital supporting the arch over the 
stage, in the circle of which are the arms of his majesty. Cor- 
responding with these columns are three pilasters, ornamented 
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with connected rings entwined with grapes and vine leaves, all 
richly gilt. | Some, perhaps, may object to so much gdlding on 
the stage and front of the boxes, in a house where simplicity and 
plainness are conspicuous; but it ought to be remembered, that 
performers still wear embroidered dresses, and consequently re- 
quire the adjacent objects to be uniform with their costume and 
character. The pannel which joins the curtain is of a fine lilac 
colour, and contrasts advantageously with the green column and 
gilt ornaments. The theatre itself is a master-piece of art, 
and an ornament of the metropolis. The coup d’eil is delightful 
beyond the power of description. It certainly has no rival in 
England, or perhaps in the known world, for beauty, complete- 
ness, and magnificence. The architect, Mr. Wyatt, need envy 
no other artist, living or dead, after exhibiting this happy speci- 
men of his taste and genius. 
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INDIAN HERALDRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 


ALL of us are apt to set an overweening value on the pur- 
suits to which we are respectively attached, and to underrate the 
studies to which we have never attended. Some one, talking to 
Dr. Johnson of the utility of experimental philosophy, was an- 
swered thus; “ Yes sir, they may have their uses to minds not 
ealculated for higher pursuits: | once amused myself for a short 
time, by dipping a thermometer into hot water, and seeing it 
rise; and again into cold water, and observing the mercury fall: 
sir, I acknowledge if this was a waste, it was, at leasf, an inno- 
cent waste of time: but a waste of time it was, when compared 
to the investigation of the sources of moral duty, and the incen- 
tives to moral conduct; but I do not know, sir, that experiments, 
as they are called, ought to be dignified with the name of philo- 
sophy.” Johnson, who was, in many respects, very ignorant and 
very bigoted, knew not enough even to receive information, 
how much the hourly comforts of life, how much our pleasures, 
how much our health, how much the sources of employment, 
and the consequent increase of the human species, the strength 
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and the wealth of nations, depend upon experimental philosophy. 
Had he possessed knowledge enough to understand this, he 
would not have talked with so much silly contempt of pursuits 
he was not capable of appreciating. 

I was led into this train of reflection by an instance of egre- 
gious preference to a favourite study, that, so far as I know, is 
unexampled. The author of the book, from whence I have taken 
the following extract, adduces, as an argument of the science 
of HERALDRY, being founded on the universal propensities of na- 
ture, from having seen some American Indians, with their 
skins tattowed, in stripes parallel and crossed (barries). Think- 
ing your readers willbe amused by it, I send you the extract. 

InTRODvUCTIO at Latinam Blasoniam. Authore Johanne Gib- 
bono Armorumservulo quem a mantilio dicunt Czruleo. 1682, 
London. p. 156. 

The book entitled Jews in America, tells you, that the 
sachem and chief princes of the Nunkyganses, in Newengland, 
submitted to king Charles I, subscribing their names, and setting 
their seals, which were a BOW BENT, CHARGED WITH AN ARROW, 
A T REVERSED, A TOMAHAWK OR HACHET ERECTED, such a one 
borne BARRYWISE, edge downward, anda Fawn. A great part 
of Anno 1659, till February, the year following, I lived in Vir- 
ginia, being most hospitably entertained by the honourable col. 
R. Lee, sometimes secretary of state there, and who, after the 
king’s martyrdom, hired a Dutch vessel, freighted her himself, 
and went to Arusse/s, surrendered up sir William Barclaie’s 
old commission (for the government of that Province) and re- 
ceived a new one from his present majesty: (a loyal action, and 
deserving my commemoration) neither will I omit his arms, be- 
ing Gut. A FES. CHEQUY, OR, BL BETWEEN EIGHT BILLETS 
Are. being descended from the Lees of Shropshire, who some- 
times bore eight dil/ets, sometimes ten, and sometimes the Fesse 
Contercomnone (as I have seen by our office records.) I will 
blason it thus: In Clyfieo rutilo; Fasciam filuribus quadratis 
auri et cyani, alternis eguisgue sfacits (ducter triftlict frosttis) 
confectam et inter octo Plinthides argenteas collocatam. I say, 
while I lived in Vrrornta, [ saw once a war dance acted by the 
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natives. The dancers were painted some PARTY PER PALE 
Ga. ET saB. from forehead to foot, (some PARTY PER FESSE of 
the same colours) and carried little ill made shields of bark, also 
painted of those colours, (for I.saw no other) some PARTY PER 
FESSE, Some PER PALE, (and some BARRY) at which I exceed- 
ingly wondered, and concluded that heraldry was engrafted na- 
turally into the sense of the humanrace. If so, it deserves a 


greater esteem than is now-a-days put upon it. 
T.C. 





NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Amonec the modern candidates for fame in the career of La- 
tin poetry, none perhaps attained such felicity of execution, as 
William Dobson, the translator into Latin verse,of Prior’s Solo- 
mon. It has been said by doctor Johnson, that Pope had em- 
ployed him to put into the same language his Essay on Man, 
but whether it was finished or not, does not appear. The Para- 
dise Lost, however, of Milton, was translated by Dobson, about 
thirty lines of which are given by doctor Beattie in one of his 
letters, with great commendation both of the latinity and po- 
etry. 

Perhaps no passage could be cited from the Solomon, in which 
the fidelity as well as elegance of Dobson’s version would not, 
upon a comparison with the original, appear; and therefore, the 
following, from the second book on Pleasure, is not so much se- 
lected for any peculiar beauty in the translation as from its being 
a pleasing passage in the original. It is hoped the amateurs of 
the modern school, have not so entirely lost all relish for the 
earlier, and, in their day, fashionable poets of the nation from 
which we derive our language and literature, as to avert their 
eyes from a few lines of Prior. 


Not that these arts can here successful prove; 
For I am destin’d to another’s love. 

Beyond the cruel bounds of thy command, 
To my dear equal in my hative iand, 


My plighted vow I gave; I his receiv’d: 
Each swore with truth, with pleasure each believ’d. 
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The mutual contract was to heaven convey’d: 

In equal scales the busy angels weigh’d 

Its solemn force, and clap’d their wings and spread 
The lasting roll, recording what we said. 


Thus Dobson: 


Nil tamen hic artes poterunt prestare placendi: 
Est mihi gui dedim sibi me devinxit; amores 
Abstulit ille meos: nec jussa mineque feroces 
Abrumpent feedus, patriis quod carus in oris 
Mecum iniit juvenis; junxit data dextra vicissim 
Concordes; neque vana animos fiducia fallet: 

Ad superas arces se mutua vota ferebant, 
Coclituumque cohors libratam utrinque bilanci 
Spectavere fidem, letum plaudentibus alis, 
Federaque externis servarunt condita fastis. 


Milton too, stands high among the writers of Latin poetry. Ad- 
dison, however, appears to rank above him in this department, 
in which, he has been said to have furnished several specimens 
of good Virgilian verse. At any rate, he has.infused into some 
of these poems, the delicate and pleasing vein of humour for 
which he is so distinguished in his prose writings in his own 
tongue. His battle of the Cranes and Pigmies, his Puppet Show, 
and his Bowling Green, are conspicuous instances of this talent. 
The following description of the turbulent and libertine bully 
Punch, is truly comic and amusing: 


Sed preter reliquos incedit Homuncio rauca 
Voce strepens; major subnectit fibula vestem, 
Et referunt vivos errantia lumina motus; 

In ventrem tumet immodicum; pone eminet ingens 
A tergo gibbus; Pygmzum territat agmen 
Major, et immanem miratur turba Gigantem. 
Hic magna fretus mole imparibusque lacertis 
Confisus gracili jactat convicia vulgo, 

Et crebro solvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 
Quanquam res agitur solenni serea pompa, 
Spernit solicitum intractabilis ille tumultum 
Bt visu importuaus adest, atque omnia turbat. 
Nec raro invadit molles, pictamque protervo 
Ore petit nympham, imvitoque dat oscula ligno. 
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Equally diverting and descriptive, is the picture of the bowler, 
urging on as it were with his motions, the too weakly delivered 
bowl, and imputing the sluggishness of its course, to the uneven- 
ness of the ground; as are also the distortions of him, who hay- 
ing made an infamous throw, excites the laughter of the com- 
pany, and vents his chagrin in bitter imprecations on the totally 
regardless bowl and its inordinate bias. Speaking of the first; 


jam cautius exit, 
Et leviter sese insinuat revolubile lignum. 
At si forte globum qui misit spectat inertem 
Serpere, et impressum subito languescere motum, 
Pone urget sphere vestigia, et anxius instat, 
Objurgatque moras currentique imminet orbi. 
Atque, ut segnis honos dextrz servetur, iniquam 
Incusat terram, ac surgentem in marmore nodum. 


Of the second; 


Nec risus tacuete globus cum volvitur actus 
Infami jactu, aut nimium vestigia plumbum 
Allicit, et sphzrum 4 recto trahit insita virtus. 
Tum qui projecit, strepitus effundit inanes, 
Et variam in speciem distorto corpore falsos 
Increpat errores, et dat convicia ligno. 
Sphera sed irarum temnens ludibria czptum 
Pergit iter nullisque movetur surda querelis. 


The game of bowls, now unpractised or unknown was once so 
fashionable, that it was not uncommon for country gentlemen in 
England, to have bowling greens on their estates. The one at 
Centre House in the commons of Philadelphia, was a place of 
much resort some forty or fifty years ago. 

We are told by doctor Johnson, that Mr. Addison sought 
the lady Warwick (to whom he was at last united) in a long 
and anxious courtship; and their union, he adds, was such as to 
afford but little encouragement to ambitious love. Be that asit 
might, the following stanzas, addressed to that lady on Mr. Ad- 
dison’s going to Ireland, by his friend Mr. Rowe, appear to me 
to express with much tendgrness and pathos, the fears and soli- 
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Citudes natural on such a separation of the lovers; and there is 4 i” 
little doubt, but that they were perused with some interest, in an 
their day. It may be questioned, however, whether they would iW 
now be relished, as the poetry is simple, unadorned, and what 3 
some would call prosaic; in a style and manner at least, wholly | i, 
‘ different from that of the modern school, which scarcely suffers 1 
i an idea to go forth, that is not enveloped in a dense medium of | i 
f metaphor, imagery, and inversion. For my own part I am so i 
little fastidious in my taste of poetical excellence, as to admit aie 
Fi that the verses have pleased me so much, as to induce me to i) 
transcribe them entire. Perhaps they may be endured, in that 
spirit of indulgence which is sometimes granted to the occasional , 
resuscitation of an old and long forgotten song. Ln 
: Ye gods and nereid nymphs who rule the sea! Le | 
Fa Who chain loud storms, and still the raging main! 


With care the gentle Lycidas convey, 
And bring the faithful lover safe again. 


When Albion’s shore with cheerless heart he left, 
Pensive and sad upon the deck he stood, 

Of ev’ry joy in Chloe’s eyes bereft 
And wept his sorrow in the swelling flood. 

Ah fair maid! whom, as I well divine, 


The righteous gods his just reward ordain; 
For his return thy pious wishes join, Me. 


atlas be i a 
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That thou at length, may’st pay him for his pain. Le it 
=: ms 
2 And since his love, does thine alone pursue, ‘f : 
4 in arts unpractis’d, and unus’d to range; iP § 
: { charge thee be by his example true, M4 ‘ 
‘ And shun thy sex’s inclination, change. i 





When crouds of youthful lovers round thee wait, 
And tender thoughts in sweetest words impart; 
When thou art woo’d by titles, wealth and state; 
. Then think on Lycidas, and guard thy heart. 





When the gay theatre shall charm thy eyes, 
When artful wit shall speak thy beauty’s praise; 
When harmony shall thy soft soul surprise, 





Sooth all thy senses, and thy passions raise: 
4 Amidst whatever various joys appear, ‘ 
* Yet breathe one sigh, for one sad minute mourn; 
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Nor let thy heart know one delight sincere, 
Till thy own truest Lycidas return. 


There appears, time out of mind, to have existed in the lite- 
rary world, a decree against those persons, who have drawn their 
swords against the country of their birth. No provocation has 
been deemed sufficient to justify the act; and Robertson, in con- 
formity to the opinion, aims his censure at the constable Bour- 
bon, whose death, he says (borrowing the sentiment I think from 
Sallust) would have been glorious, if he had thus fallen in de- 
fence of his country, not at the head of its enemies. 

Still, must I venture to declare, that I have always fought on 
the side of Bourbon, and that I have exulted with him in the 
noble retribution he obtained for his injuries, in the overthrow 
and captivity of the author of them. I have even sympathized 
with him in the desperate course which succeeded it; and my 
feelings have always prompted the wish that he had even survi- 
ved the unwarrantable sacking of Rome. The general condem- 
Nation indeed of Coriolanus and Bourbon, men, whose fortunes 
were very similar, seems to me to have emanated from a source, 
rather political, than moral or just: first, from the ferocious pa- 
triotism of the ancient Romans, from whom we have received 
our early historical lessons; and next, from the selfish, national 
policy of modern times, exalting a blind attachment to our indi- 
vidual community, above a general love and duty to mankind. 
What tends to show that this opinion is not natural, in the ex- 
cess at least to which it has been carried, is the indulgence al- 
Ways manifested towards those who have contravened it. Nei- 
ther in the drama of Shakspeare or Thomson, is Coriolanus an 
object of detestation, or scarcely of disapprobation; nor, is he 
otherwise in the allusive poem of Collins. 

But who is he whose brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient and a fiercer air. 


Awake to all that injur’d wrath can feel, 
On his own Rome, he turns the avenging steel. 


Awake to the same call, though in an infinitely less degree, 
prince Eugene bid adieu to France, where he was born, unre- 
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mittingly and successfully ever after maintaining against her, 
the interests of the rival house of Austria: nor in history, has he, 
that I know of, been censured for his conduct. Strong, no doubt, 
are, and ought to be, the ties of country; and unhappy, if not 
criminal, is he that seversthem. Nevertheless, there are duties, 
I should presume, of paramount obligation: that for instance of 
justice; and where protection is withdrawn, and hopeless syste- 
matic oppression succeeds, loyalty, toa noble mind, must lose 
the name of virtue. 

The popular, though not superlatively sublime aphorism, of 
“ Where liberty dwells, there is my country,” has been much 
hackneyed in America. But while bearing testimony to the in- 
estimable blessing of liberty (a very indefinite term by the by) 
it would better accord with my notions of political happiness, to 
parody the line thus—“ Where justice reigns, there is my coun- 


33 


try.” Godwin seems to have adopted somewhat of the same 
idea, in entitling his book, Political Justice; of which, however, 
I like nothing but the name. 

Speaking of those who have ventured to exhibit their own 
portraits to the world, Mr. Gibbon observes, that “ the essays 
of Montaigne, and sir William Temple brings us home to the 
houses and bosoms of the authors: we smile without contempt 
at the headstrong passions of Benvenuto Cellini, and the gay fol- 
lies of Colly Cibber;” and he adds, ‘“ the heretic and the church- 
man are strongly marked in the characters and fortunes of 
Whiston and bishop Newton.” 

The latter, indeed, from his own account of himself, prefix- 
ed to his Dissertations on the Prophccies, is a conspicuous in- 
stance of the comfortable superiority of mediocrity of parts, when 
united with its usual cancomitant discretion, to the highest or- 
der of genius, without it. The good bishop succeeds in all 
his undertakings; and these alone consist ina most assiduous 
attention to the means of church preferment, the gradual steps 
of which he notes with most admirable self-complacency,—as 


much as to say, who would not do the same, if he could? Per. 
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haps no man that ever lived was more successiul in forgetting, 
or at least seeming to forget, that the plebeian herd of mankind 
had an equal claim to happiness, with himself. The care of 
providence, in his eyes, seems alone confined to the royal family 
of England, and the lords, spiritual and temporal of the realm 
with their dependencies: and the bishop and his circle being 
completely easy in their situation and circumstances, he sees no 
reason why others should be uneasy in theirs. With such a way 
of thinking, it is scarcely necessary to mention, that during the 
contest with America, he was a decided ministerialist. This, if he 
had not told us so, would be deducible from the tenor of his writ- 
ten life, which, by the by, affords a handle to Mr. Gibbon for some 
sarcastic strokes, in revenge for that his lordship, as he tells us, 
found “ The History of the Decline and Fall, rather tedious, the 
matter uninteresting, the style affected, the testimonies not to 
be depended upon,” &c. &c. But the extreme peril of an old 
man, in the simplicity and sincerity of his heart, detailing his 
life and proceedings to the public, is further exemplified, by the 
unprovoked gibe of the author of the Pursuits of Literature, at 
the bishop’s motives, as declared by himself, for taking a second 
wife; or, as the satirist chooses to term it, a wife en seconde. 
Prudent as Newton in domestic care, 


With no Scriblerian scruples for an heir, 
He took, not e’en in thought inclin’d to rove, 


A wife for regularity, not love.* 


It would be in vain, perhaps, for a man who writes his own 
life, to attempt to persuade the world, that vanity was not the 
predominant motive to the undertaking; and it is evidence, with- 
out doubt, that he has a strong interest in himself, by whatever 
name this may be called. But this interest, it may be observed, 
is the cause of all our virtues, as, under a wrong direction, it is 
the cause also, of our most pernicious vices. Nothing great, 
is to be leoked for, in a person who has lost all regard and re- 
spect for himself, and who is wholly indifferent to the good opi- 
nion of the world. There is something generous then, in the in- 
terest here spoken of, since, although it centers in self, the grati- 


* See the passage, and the very humorous note on it, Page 279, of the Phil. Ed. 
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fication it seeks is of etherial quality, and altogether foreign to 
what is meant by the term selfish. Nevertheless, in giving 
their own biography, writers are always solicitous to hide the 
appearance of self-love, or vanity. Czsar is supposed to have 
been peculiarly happy in this endeavour from the extreme sim- 
plicity of the narrative of his campaigns, in the third person; 
and the great Frederick treading cautiously in his footsteps, 
might have been equally successful, had he not manifested the 
vanity of likening himself to Cesar. The splendid actions, how- 
ever, of these great men, required not the aid of high colouring, 
to set them off. 

These reflections have been suggested by a perusal of the 
life of Mr. Murphy, written by himself. This gentleman, it ap- 
pears, had two models in his eye; the one of Mr. Hume, the 
other of Mr. Gibbon. He adopts the first as least ostentatious 
and most simple, and therefore, as he conceives, most modest 
and becoming, not reflecting that this his preference evinces a 
presumption, that his character can sustain itself, and that the 
literary fame of Mr. Murphy is already so well established, as 
to give sufficient interest to the mere outline of his passage 
through the world. But certainly, the requisites are very dif- 








ferent in a life of a Homer or a Shakspeare from that of an 
Alexander Seikirk, ora Baron Trenck. In the one, we should 
take an interest in merely knowing the dates of his birth and his 
decease; but in the other, these would be matters of utter indif- 
ference; and we should expect to be entertained by extraordi- 
nary incident and extraneous matter, and it argues no inconsi- 
derable degree of arrogance in an ordinary man to suppose, that 
his readers will care a farthing, for what happens to him in com- 
mon with the herd of those of whom to be born and die consti- 
tutes the history. Such a one is far from modest then, when he 
sets the plain dish of his life before the world, without garnish, 
or a drop of sauce, ora particle of seasoning. He should reflect, 
that as in a French ragout, the meat is of no account, and that 
all depends upon the cookery. But whether Mr. Murphy was 
in this predicament, I undertake not to decide—I only say, that 
his choice of mode in giving the world his life, was not the most 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Quarterly Theological Magazine and Religious Repository; conducted prin- 
cipally by Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 8vo. pp 240. 
Allinson, Burlington, N.J. Vol. I. No. 1. 


Iw announcing to the public the commencement of this truly 
interesting and valuable publication, we must acknowledge the 
gratification of a high degree of national pride, not only from a 
conviction of the favourable comparison it would sustain with 
European publications of a similar nature, but that its editor is 
a native American. 

In the choice of the subjects which constitute this literary 
miscellany, Dr. Wharton, the reverend and learned editor, has 
displayed much judgment and taste, combining “ with a master’s 
hand,” the essential properties of a well regulated periodical 
journal, entertainment, instruction, religious, literary, and phi- 
losophical intelligence, in such a manner, as to arrest the atten- 
tion and edify both the head and the heart of the accomplished 
Scholar, and the contemplative and devout Christian. The form 
which is adopted of a guarterly instead of a monthly publication, 
is justly stated by the editor, in a well written prospectus or pre- 
face, ‘to afford more room for ample biographical details, theo- 
logical discussions, &c. and to present to the reader a full and 
entire view of many important subjects, which, in monthly pub- 
lications, must be frequently interrupted, and, of course, lose 
much of their interest and usefulness.” 

This number commences with two very interesting pieces of 
Brocrapny; the life of the pious and learned Usner, archbi- 
shop of Armagh, and that of the amiable and eminent archbi- 
shop of Cambray, FENELown: in which the most in.eresting oc- 
eurrences of their eventful and exemplary lives are recorded. 
Then follow two of the established HomiLiés; with an intimation, 
that in every future number of this magazine, one at least of the 


homilies will be inserted: and “ as they contain the opinions of 


the first reformers of the English church upon all doctrinal 
points, before any differences arose upon subjects of less im- 
portance, itis presumed they will prove acceptable to all pro- 
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testant churches, and especially to shat church which formally 
and explicitly adopts them among its standards.” These homi- 
lies, not having been in general circulation for many years, will 
doubtless be acceptable to the orthodox, pious, and inquiring 
Churchman. Aneloquent Srrmon, by bishop Horsley; several 
valuable Essays, Disquisittions, and Extracts, succeed; toge- 
ther with REviEWs oF NEW PUBLICATIONS; SELECTED PoETRY; 
LITERARY AND PuHILosopuicaL INTELLIGENCE; a list of NEw 
PupLicaTions; RELiGious INTELLIGENCE, both ForErGn and 
Domestic; and a Genrrat View or Pusiic Arrairs in Eu- 
rope. The intended statement of pomestic political occurren- 
ces, is necessarily omitted, the proposed limits of the magazine 
having been considerably exceeded by the preceding rich variety 
of interesting matter: but the editor states it to be his “intention 
to give such a detail in the next and future numbers of the 
work, commencing that detail with the first day of the present 
year, and so to continue furnishing his readers with a retrospect 
at once concise and lucid, that will assist the memery in refer- 
ring to the past events of this great and growing empire.” 

We shall conclude these brief and condensed remarks, by a 
short comment upon that part of the prospectus which relates 
to the Articles of the church of England, adopted by the protes- 
tant episcopal church in America. It supposes that the private 
opinions of the English reformers were Calvanistic, although 
they did not introduce them into the authoritative institutions 
of the church. This will be considered by some readers as a 
mistake; and the proof adduced in support of it, by referring to 
documents of the reign of queen Elizabeth, irrelevant. If the 
binding authority of the articles and the liturgy were in ques- 
tion, doubtless they rest at present in England on the thirteenth 
of that queen, when they were reenacted, after having been set 
aside in the reign of Mary. But, whenma question is raised con- 
cerning their sense, and recourse is had to opinions less authori- 
tative, they should be such as are found in Edward’s reign, and 
not in Elizabeth’s; at which period, those concerned in framing 
the Articles and Lturgy were no longer living. The writer of 
this article is of opinion, that if a complete and candid investiga- 
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tion of the subject from such documents were made, it would be 
found, that far from being framed according to the system of Cal- 
vin, they were studiously modled after the Lucheran in opposi- 
tion to the Romish tenets of that day; the system of Calvin be- 
ing then little known and less regarded in England. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
ROKEBY, A POEM—BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


THE very rapid glance which we have been able to obtain of 
a part of this new and beautiful offspring of the muse of Scott, 
has not qualified us for an examination of its character, or even 
a description of its features; and we musttherefore reserve any 
details till our next number, when it will have issued from the 
American press. The poem is founded on a wild story, the scene 
of which is laid in the north of England, during the civil distur- 
bances in the time of Cromwell, and is embellished with all the 
incidents of feudal war, of chivalric gallantry, of romantic affec- 
tion, and of bloody vengeance, on which the genius of Walter 
Scott has so often dwelt with poetical enthusiasm. It opens with 
the description of Oswald Wycliffe’s-anxious suspence, as he was 
waiting the return of a soldier whom he had bribed to assassinate 
his kinsman, Philip of Mortham. 


Tue Moon is in her summer glow, 

But hoarse and high the breezes blow, 
And, racking o’er her face, the cloud 
Varies the tincture of her shroud; 

On Barnard’s towers, and Tees’s stream, 
She changes as a guilty dream, 

When “onscience, with remorse and fear, 
Goads sleeping Fancy’s wild career. 

Her light seem’d now the blush of shame, 
Seem’d now fierce anger’s darker flame, 
Shifting that shade to come and go, 
Like apprehension’s hurried glow; 
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VOL. I. 


Then sorrow’s livery dims the air, 

And dies in darkness, like despair. 

Such varied hues the warder sees 
Reflected from the woodland Tees, 
Then from old Baliol’s tower looks forth, 
Sees the clouds mustering in the north, 
Hears, upon turret-roof and wall, 

By fits the plashing rain-drop fall, 

Lists to the breeze’s boding sound, 

And wraps his shaggy mantle round. 


Those towers, which in the changeful gleam 
Throw murky shadows on the stream, 
Those towers of Barnard hold a guest, 
The emotions of whose troubled breast, 
In wild and strange confusion driven, 
Rival the flitting rack of heaven. 

Ere sleep stern Oswaxp’s senses tied, 

Oft had he changed his weary side, 
vomposed his limbs, and vainly sought 
By effort strong to banish thought. 
Sleep came at Iength, but with a train 
Of feelings real and fancies vain; 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast, 

The expected future with the past 
Conscience, anticipating time, 

Already rues the unacted crime, 

And calls her furies forth, to shake 

The sounding scourge and hissing snake; 

While her poor victim’s outward throes 
Bear witness to his mental woes, 

And show what lesson may be read 
Beside a sinner’s restless bed. 


Thus Oswald’s labouring feelings trace 
Strange changes in his sleeping face, 
Rapid and ominous as these , 
With which the moon-beams tinge the Tees. 
There might be seen, of shame the blush, 
There anger’s dark and fiercer flush, 

While the perturbed sleeper’s hand 

Seem’d grasping dagger-knife, or brand. 
Ss 
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Relaxed that grasp, the heavy sigh, 

The tear in the half-opening eye, 

The pallid cheek and brow, confessed 
That grief was busy in his breast; 

Nor paused that mood—a sudden start 
impelled the life-blood from the heart; 
Features convuised, and mutterings dread, 
Show terror reigns in sorrow’s stead; 
That pang the painful slumber broke, 
And Oswald with a start awoke. 


He woke, and feared again to close 

His eye-lids in such dire repose; 

He woke,-—to watch the lamp, and tell, 
From hour to hour the castle-bell, 

Or listen to the owlet’s cry, 

Or the sad breeze that whistles by, 

Or catch, by fits, the tuneless rhyme 
With which the warder cheats the time, 
And envying think, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier’s watch ‘be done, 
Couch’d on his siraw, and fancy-free, 
He sleeps like careless infancy. 


The character of Oswald’s son, Wilfrid, an amiable youth, a 
poet, and the unsuccessful lover of Matilda, contains a lively pic- 
ture, which none but a poet could have drawn, of the danger of 
indulging to excess the enthusiastic dreams of poetical sensibi- 
lity. 

But Wilfrid, docile, soft, and mild, 
Was Fancy’s spciled and wayward child; 
In her bright car she bade him ride, 
With one fair form to grace his side, 
Or, in some wild and lone retreat, 
Flung her high spells around his seat, 
Bathed in her dews his languid head, 
Her fairy mantle o’er him spread; 

For him her opiates gave to flow, 
Which he who tastes can ne’er forego, 
Arid placed him in her circle, free 
From eyery stern reality, 
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Till, to the visionary, seem 
Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 


Wo to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hand the reins, 
Pity and wo! for such a mind 

Is soft, contemplative, and kind; 

And wo to those who train such youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel! 

O teach him, while your lessons last, 
To judge the present by the past; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 
How rich it glowed with promised good; 
Remind him of each wish enjoyed, 

How soon his hopes possession cloyed! 
Tell him, we play unequal game, . 
Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim; 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Show the conditions of the chace. 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret; 

One disenchants the winner’s eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize, 
While one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser’s wo. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mold, 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross, 


More wouldst thou know—yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day, 

Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moon-beam, 

And yon thin form!—the hectic red 

On his pale cheek unequal spread; 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air.— 

See, he looks up;—a woful smile 
Lightens his wo-worn cheek awhile,— 
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’Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin she has wrought; 

For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 

Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 
Now to the lattice turn his eyes, 

Vain hope! to see the sun arise. 

The moon with clouds is still o’ercast, 
Still howls by fits the stormy blast; 
Another hour must wear away, 

Ere the East kindle into day, 

And, hark! to waste that weary hour, 
He tries the minstrel’s magic power. 


The sketch of Matilda, the heiress of Rokeby, is also beauti- 
ful, though it may be thought in some respects to approach al- 
most too closely to that of Ellen, in the Lady of the Lake. 





Wreathed in its dark-brown rings, her hair 


Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 

Half hid and half revealed to view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 

The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek, 
That you had said her hue was pale, 
But if she faced the summer gale, 

Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those she loved, 
Or when of interest was expressed 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivalled the blush of rising day. 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 
The eye-lash dark and down-cast eye; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resigned;— 
Tis that which Roman art has given, 
To mark their maiden Queen of heaven. 
In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To Fancy’s light and frolic play, 
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And when the dance, or tale, or song, 

In harmless mirth sped time along, 

Full oft her doating sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all. 

But days of war, and civil crime, 
Allowed but ill such festal time, 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepened into sadness now. 

In Marston field her father ta’en, 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain, 
While every ill her soul foretold, 

From Oswald’s thirst of power and gold, 
And boding thoughts that she must part 
With a soft vision of her heart,— 

All lowered around the lovely maid, 

To darken her dejection’s shade, 


We have not space enough left for more than the following, 
which is in the best style of Scott’s lively descriptions of danger. 
Bertram, the assassin, as he is on his way with Wilfrid through 
a dark glen, where his superstitious fears are awakened, sudden- 
ly starts at seeing a shade before him:— 


Bertram sprung forward, shouting high, 
“ Whate’er thou art, thou now shalt stand!” 
And forth he darted, sword in hand. 


As bursts the leven in its wrath, 

He shot him down the sounding path; 
Rock, wood, and stream, rung wildly out, 
To his loud step and savage shout. 

Seems that the object of his race 

Hath scaled the cliffs; his frantic chace 
Sidelong he turns, and now ’tis bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement; 
Straining each sinue to ascend, 

Foot, hand, and knee their aid must lend. 
Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 

Views from beneath his dreadful way; 
Now to the oak’s warped roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight to ivy strings; 
Now, like the wild gpat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air; 
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Hid in the shrubby rain-course now, 

You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurned from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest; 
And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 


See, he emerges!—desperate now 





All farther course—yon beetling brow, 
In craggy nakedness sublime, 

What heart or foot shall dare to climb? 

It bears no tendril for his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 

Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone, 
Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By heaven, his faithless footstool shakes! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 

It sways, it loosens, it descends! 

And downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o’er rock and copse-wood spray. a 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell! — | 
Fell it alone?—alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight z 
He trusted to his sinewy hands, 
And onthe top unharmed he stands! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON LEYRID’S RETIREMENT INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Wuere lofty forests wave their heads, 
And flowrets deck the lowly meads; 
Where bold Ilyssus rolls along, 

In current rapid, clear and strong; 


His waves in rich luxuriance rise 
When gentle Zephyr breathes its sighs: 
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Where lavish Nature throws around 
Whate’er can charm the fairy ground: 


And where bright Hope and Joy are ever seen, 
And Peace, and Love, and calm Content with placid mein: 


Where summer’s suns, with gentle fire 
Shine but to warm—and then retire. 
To welcome Autumn’s fruitful brow 
Or Winter’s not ungenial snow, 

And then with gladness swiftly bring 
The verdure of the teeming spring — 
Spring—season of the blushing rose, 
When the young ivy round it grows, 


And woodbines then their curling tendrils join, 
In soft and tender union with the wreathing vine: — 


There Leyrid lives, remote from noise, 
And rural scenes of peace enjoys; 
With those whose fond paternal care 
Has polished bright the lovely fair; — 
With those who oft delight to trace 
Good nature beaming in her face: 

And love to survey in her mind 

All the virtues there combin’d— 


All that with fond delight the poet feigns 
When Love inflames and Fancy thrills his raptur’d strains 


With friends like these how swiftly glide 
The current of life’s rapid tide! 

How do they sweeten each dull hour, 
How cheer these hours that often lower, 
When pale Misfortune’s palsying hand 
O’er Joy and Peace waves high her wand. 
When Friendship’s face, serenely smiles, 
We think no more of Treachery’s wiles; 


it makes past days in swift succession rise 
To charm once more the mourner’s tear dew’d eyes. 


Oh! ye kind gods who ne’er disdain, 
Te calm our fears and ease our pailt, 
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Oh! listen to my fervent prayer— 
From ev’ry harm protect the fair. 

May her soft heart ne’er feel how keen 
The cruel shaft that strikes unseen— 
That strikes and lays its victim low, 
Unknown the cause,—-unseen the blow. 


And may she long avoid pale Envy’s flame 
And still preserve, with conscience pure, bright Virtue’s name. 


May Fancy to her favourite child, 
Stillteach her native wood-notes wild, 
And Genius crown with fadeless bays, 
The maid who weaves her winning lays. 
E’en now untaught in Wisdom’s years, 
Her polish’d numbers please our ears; 
What then, when more matur’d by time 
Shall be her Muse’s riper rhyme? 


Did but Prediction’s voice to me belong, 


Each Muse and every Grace would love to claim her song. 


May she with deep-fix’d scorn deride 
The weakness of asilly pride: 

Ne’er may she hear base Flattery’s theme 
Nor idly list the soothing dream. 

For Flattery, like the poisoned bowl 
First sooths and then destroys the soul; 
But to avert the feather’d dart 

And safely shield a female heart, 


May Learning grave her studious mind engage, 
To pore with eye unwearied o’er the instructive page. 


Next shall my feeble pen portray, 

In artless numbers of the lay? 

Oh! then how fondly would I trace, 
The features of a lovely face. 

May each fair lineament declare 
That native worth is hidden there. 
Give to her cheek the tint that glows, 
And blushes in the morning rose. 
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And oh! ye gods exert your happiest art 


To give those charms that win and firmly bind the heart. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE “ KISS!” ACKNOWLEDGED. 


VOL. I. 
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To her who will understand me. 


Kiss, be mine! that fills the soul; 
Kiss celestial! soft kiss stole 
From scrutiny of common view 
Kiss to the favoured lover true! 


Could the kiss so common grown 
Alike to friend and lover known, 
Kiss—mere pressure of the lips! 
Content the soul where Cupid dips? 


If our rude manners authorize 

A kiss which mouth to mouth applies, 
From a cousin, friend, or other 
Where is the kiss reserved the lover 
Mine be—ye kisses of the eyes 
Which vulgar sight cannot surmise, 
Salute of love, kiss seen by heaven, 
Kiss mutual, kiss at parting given! 
Fervent the kiss devout I send 

The kiss with which my soul I lend 


To thee whose eyes of look divine, 
Like the creative life ray shine. 


The eye-blush’d kiss, reserv’d thy lover 


Which nought but eyes that love discover, 


Be the sovereign kiss for me, 
Kiss of gentle Amadee! 


Kiss of love! O joy supreme, 
Kiss that fired my vital stream, 


That tells my soul, O kiss divine, 
Amadee leves me, Kiss be mine! 
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